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BEGINNINGS 


HE Moscow Conference has opened much as might have been 
expected, but rather better. The common routine of such 
gatherings is three weeks of frustration, followed by a sparse and 
sudden harvest. This time there has been a sense of purpose and 
productivity from the first. It has, of course, been well mixed 
with polemics. Why M. Molotov should have delivered himself 
on the second day of an unmeasured indictment of British and 
American policy in Germany is not entirely clear, though obviously 
a display of such self-assertion by Russia would commend itself 
millions of readers of Jzvestia and Pravda and their pro- 
vincial counterparts ; that consideration probably weighed as heavy 
as any. The charges were effectively answered by Mr. Bevin and 
General Marshall on Wednesday, and no excessive attention need 
be paid to them, particularly since M. Molotov accepted the re- 
joinders with unaccustomed suavity. Much more important are the 
early signs of progress in certain directions. The usual controversy 
agenda was avoided, the draft prepared by the Foreign 
Ministers’ deputies being adopted with little or no discussion. The 
same success attended Mr. Bevin’s proposal that Prussia be broken 
up into three or four Lander and its dominance over the rest of Ger- 
many ended once for all. That is no doubt an obvious step, but 
it was wise to take it at the outset, and satisfactory that it was taken 
complete unanimity. It as only a part of the section headed 
territorial reorganisation” in the agenda, burt it will shorten dis- 
cussion when that section is ultimately reached. What was not 
done, and could not be because the terms of the Armistice did not 
permit of it, after the last war is rightly being done after this. 
How far the Moscow discussions may range is not to be pre- 
dicted. M. Molotov’s sudden proposal to discuss the situation in 


to the 


about the 


with 


we 


China was characteristic of Russian diplomatic methods. Whether 
it will be discussed is doubtful ; whether it should be is arguable. 
If real harmony existed between the Foreign Ministers, the influence 


they might severally exert on the different sections in China might 
be valuable and effective. But harmony on that scale can hardly be 
counted on; there is a natural objection on the part of Britain and 
America to discussing China in her absence, and a still stronger 
objection on China’s part to being discussed at all. In those circum- 
stances any formal discussion is calculated to do more harm than 
good. There is technically a Big Five, and China, for better or worse, 


AT MOSCOW 


is one of them. Informal discussion of this or any other question is 
another matter, and the more of it there is the better. It is satis- 
factory that M. Molotov has agreed to that, but his desire to issue 
a communiqué at the end of the Chinese conversations would effect 
the very formalisation it is desirable to avoid. Mr. Bevin was wise 
to reserve assent to that proposal. But whatever value general con- 
versations may have—and there is no question that may not be 
discussed with advantage by the four chief Powers of the world 
when they meet—the essential task at Moscow is to approve a treaty 
with Austria, lay the foundations of the treaty with Germany, and 
reach agreement about the treatment of Germany in the interval that 
must elapse before the treaty is concluded. The basis of the talks 
should be the Potsdam Agreement, but only if all the Powers consent 
to stand by the essential Potsdam conditions. Russia has never 
done that, and there is little sign that she is ready to do it now. 
For the basis of the whole Potsdam structure is that Germany shall 
be treated as a single economic unit. If Russia repudiates that, 
Britain and America must run their own section of Germany as 
best they can. sora consequent division of Germany is the chief 
obstacle to agreement at Moscow. 


Mr. Truman’s Challenge 


Mr. Truman’s 
and Turkey have yet to be revealed. 
is considerable, but that is comparatively negligible 
the general issues raised. When he declared that 
“totalitarian regimes imposed on free peoples, by direct or indirect 
aggression, undermine the foundations of international peace and 
hence the security of the United States” the President named n 

names. There was no need. His speech involved no declaration 
of hostility to Soviet Russia, but a very definite declaration of hostility 
to Russia’s methods and an unconcealed resolve to fight them by 
peaceful economic means, an instrument which Russia has not at 
her command. The challenge is undisguised, and is much better 
undisguised. There has been much loose, irresponsible and danger- 
ous talk in America about war with Russia. The President’s speech 
is poles apart from that. Mr. Truman simply aims at preventing the 


address to Congress on aid 


repercussions of 
The sum involved, 


The 
to Greece 
£100,000,000, 
compared with 
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creation of a vacuum, or a chaos, which would constitute an open 
invitation to Communism. His purpose is purely constructive, and 
if Congress responds to his lead it may have great effect in encourag- 
ing suppressed democratic movements throughout Eastern Europe 
and arresting contrary tendencies which can only be regarded with 
the gravest misgivings. Russia cannot conceivably object to the 
proposed action. For her to object to the President’s speech in view 
of many of the speeches of her own leaders would be cynically 
unreal. Everything now depends on Congress. What is proposed is, 
of course, something utterly new in American foreign policy. The 
Monroe Doctrine, insisting on the non-intervention of European 
Powers in the Western Hemisphere, did not formally involve the 
corollary of American non-interference in European affairs, but 
America has almost always acted as though it did, and old traditions 
die hard. But the world of 1823 has nothing in common with the 
world of 1947, and it would oefit the United States least of all 
nations to pay homage to the static. Bold as the President’s pro- 
posal is, provocative as it may seem in certain aspects, approval of it 
by Congress would be a substantial contribution to stability in Europe 
and the world. It might mean the definite turn of a tide. 


Britain and Egypt 


The statement on Egypt made by the Prime Minister in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday shows on how narrow a margin of dis- 
agreement the Egyptian Government has determined to put the 
question of relations with Britain before the Security Council of 
the United Nations. Mr. Attlee stated that the document which 
Mr. Bevin and the then Egyptian Prime Minister, Sidky Pasha 
init pro- 
vided for mutual defence, for the evacuation of Egypt by British 

choice by the Sudan regarding 
its own destiny when the time for that should come. On the strength 
of that the Egyptian Government received a vote of 
But then things teok an unhappy turn in Egypt, 
Egyptian 


troops and for a completely free 


confidence in 
ts own Parliament. 
where the paragraph on the Sudan was interpreted by the 
Government as meaning that the Sudan should remain in 
form of association with Egypt. Britain 

to that if it is the Sudan’s free choice, but it insists that the choice 
shall be On that the negotiations have broken, and the 1936 
Treaty, which was to be replaced by a new naturally 
continues in force. British troops, therefore, though they have 
evacuated Cairo and Alexandria, remain in the Canal Zone. The 
Egyptian appeal to the Security Council is apparently to go forward, 
and Nokrashy Pasha, the Egyptian Prime Minister, is so far pre- 
suming on its success as to announce what the status of the Sudan— 
under home rule such as Northern Ireland enjoys within the United 
Kingdom—will be. But it has still to be shown that an appeal 
against a treaty which provides means for its own revision will lie. 


some 
is perfectly ready to agree 
free. 
iwreement, 


Lesson From Hungary 


The action of the British and American Governments in address- 
ing Notes of protest to Russia regarding alleged Russian interference 
in the internal affairs of Hungary is of questionable wisdom at this 
particular juncture. When Mr. Bevin and General Marshall are in 
personal contact with M. Molotov at Moscow they have a valuable 
opportunity of trying the effect of personal representations without 
the publicity which would make a Russian retreat, if retreat there 
is to be, much more difficult. If they are convinced that 
Russian influence in Hungary has been exerted for anti-democratic 
purposes they must tackle Mr. Molotov about it quite frankly 
and they must back their frankness with a demonstration that 
they protest on the basis of accomplished facts—not of dark sus- 
picions. Events in Hungary lie somewhere between these two things. 
The Government of the Smallholders Party established itself at a 
regular election, despite a Russian proposal for an agreed list of 
candidates which would have given tke majority to Communists 
and Socialists. After a campaign of intimidation pursued by the 
minority parties, the Russian occupying authorities have intervened 
directly to arrest M. Bela Kovacs, a powerful member of the Small- 
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holders Party, for alleged complicity in a plot against the Russian 
forces. M. Kovacs must now stand his trial. If he is proved not 
guilty, any suspicion that the Russian authorities are interfering un- 
justifiably in Hungarian internal affairs will be weakened. If he is 
proved guilty the position of the Smallholders Party, under cover 
of which a few irresponsible reactionaries have undoubtedly been 
at work, will be weakened. Burt the fact that the Smallholders 
secured a majority at the elections by fair means will not be re- 
moved, and their expulsion from power—called for by the opposi- 
tion—would be completely intolereble. 


Family Reunion 

Empire preference is at least likely to survive in the form of a 
tendency of the members of the Commonwealth to get together 
and talk before any changes are made in the trading arrangements 
subsisting between them. The meeting which opened on Tuesday 
in London was only one of a series of gatherings of Empire countries 
held in the course of the negotiations which are leading up to an 
International Trade Organisation under the auspices of the United 
Nations. They may wel! be the most important, for the wider inter- 
national gathering at Geneva next month is due to get down to 
the brass tacks of tariff bargaining. This subject has been excluded 
from previous meetings of the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment because the 
United States did not wish to enter upon such delicate matters 
until the elections of November 1946 were out of the way. This 
type of concession is usually automatically made to the United 
States but there can seldom have been an occasion when it turned 
out to have less justification. The defeat of the Democrats last 
November was so complete, that an outright undertaking by Presi- 


dent Truman to abolish the tariff wall round the United States 
could hardly have made more s9. In fact the reasonableness 
or otherwise of the American attitude overshadows the whole con- 


make all The Empire talks are 
by it. It is that the British 
Government and many of the Empire countries will not agree to 
the abandonment of Imperial preference and of commodity agree- 
nless they can be sure of corresponding 
advantages from the United States—and that despite the fact that 
such abandonment is required by the draft Charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organisation which is also to be discussed at Geneva 
The only case for the abandon- 


the difference. 


ference. It can 


certainly conditioned clear enough 


ments with a political edge, u 


The key issue is in fact wider still. 
ment of Imperial preference is that such a step might help to ex- 
pand the total volume of world trade and the absolute amount o! 
trade conducted by each Empire country. Such an outcome would 
require a much more enlightened American policy than has at 
present been seen. 


Parasites and Pools 

No one will or can dissent from the view expressed by the 
Churches’ Committee on Gambling in a report issued this week that 
the employment of 300,000 to 400,060 people in the gambling 
industry at a time of acute man-power shortage is a scandal of the 
first order. It is well to focus attention on this aspect of the question 
rather than on the immense sums of money irresponsibly squandered 
every week, for when money is so plentiful and the outlets for it so 
limited squandering may be considered inevitable—though of course 
it ought not to be. But the question of how to divert football-pool 
employees from anti-social to productive employment is very diff- 
cult to answer, and the Churches’ report gives little help in that 
direction. It is easy, but unconvincing, to say that the Government 
could achieve what is desired “ by discouraging all gambling practices 
and by creating a healthy public opinion against organisers of mass 
gambling movements and exploiters of human weakness.” But by 
what means is the Government, which has failed conspicuously to 
apply publicity methods effectively to drive the lessons of the National 
Economic Survey home to the individual, to do anything of the kind? 
It is said that from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 circulars and coupons 
are posted or received by football firms weekly. That paper should 
be made available for such a purpose at such a time is deplorable, 
but football-pools are as legal as the printing of Hansard, and 
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manipulation of the paper-ration might as easily be made the instru- 
ment of undesirable as of desirable discrimination. This does not 


‘mean necessarily that nothing can be done about the vice of 


| gambling. 





The immediate hope is some voluntary agreement. 
Mr, Isaacs seems to have gone some way to achieving that. If he 


succeeds, he will have done a good piece of work. 


Understanding Atoms 


If the demonstrated facts and clear possibilities of atomic energy 
will not stir the imagination, then it is hard to see what will. Con- 
sequently when the B.B.C., after the most determined advertising 
campaign it has ever undertaken, staged a week of broadcasts on 
atomic energy by the best authorities obtainable in this country, 
there were some who shook their heads. For all the difference which 
is visible on the surface of British life there must be many who con- 
tinue to shake their heads. But full awareness of the importance of 
atomic energy will never come with a flourish of trumpets. It will 
only come with hard study in the course of which the reality and 
the imminence of the best and worst consequences of atomic fission 
begin to take shape. Last week’s broadcasts cannot have failed to 
bring this fact home to many thousands of British people. Their 
great achievement was to communicate a sense of the practical, and 
that was what was wanted. There has been enough oratory about 
the tremendousness of atomic energy, but there has been nothing in 
published discussion in this country to equal the success of speakers 
in this series in presenting atomic energy as a real and present thing. 
Professor Cockcroft and Professor Oliphant hit the right note in 
their descriptions of the discovery. Professor Blackett did it again 
in his statement of the prospects for peaceful uses of energy, delivered 
in a matter of fact manner which must have brought to many 
listeners a realisation of the speed and confidence with which 
scientists and engineers are disposing of a new set of problems. 
Bertrand Russell pointed the moral choice for humanity with the 
clear possibility that Britain would be the first victim of an atomic 
war. But perhaps most effective of all was Sir John Anderson. The 
example of this great public servant, patiently and effectively turning 
again to his studies in physics begun over forty years ago was the 
best example—the right example—for every responsible citizen. 


Stalin—Iconoclast 


In an exchange of letters published in Bolshevik, the leading 
journal of the Russian Communist Party, M. Stalin attacked the 
military doctrine of Clausewitz and Moltke, which, he said, had 
been unduly admired in Russia. He also attacked the contention 
that Lenin had been one of the admirers and pointed out that all 
Lenin admired in Clausewitz was his treatment of the political side 
of his theories. He then denounced flattery of himself, which he 
said made him quite uncomfortable, and went on to the antechamber 
of the holy of holies to disagree with Engels’ opinion that Barclay de 
Tolly was a better General than Kutuzov. This disagreement over 
the merits of two dead Generals is hardly likely to have important 
Tepercussions except upon students of military history and a few 
fervent Scottish patriots, but the fact remains that there has seldom 
been such a formidable smashing of ikons in recent times. More- 
over M. Stalin’s letter had its positive side, for it included a recall 
to Lenin’s doctrine of dynamic Marxism, which clearly allowed 
for quite different developments in Russia from those in other 
countries ; and it was accompanied by an article from M. Vyshinsky 
underlining the specifically Stalinist theory of Communism in a 
single country, side by side with capitalism elsewhere. It is inevit- 
able that such pronouncements should be closely examined, and it is 
inevitable that their importance should be exaggerated. Do they 
denote any change of front? The only possible answer is no. There 
is not one single feature of these statements—including the forth- 
Nght independence which does not spare even the name of Enge!s 
—which is inconsistent with M. Stalin’s previous position. But the 


\teaffirmation of M. Stalin’s belief in the possibility of peaceful 


cooperation between the Soviet Union and the other Great Powers 
is welcome at this time. If it is accompanied by a more conciliatory 
attitude on the part of M. Molotov and an effeotive desire to reach 


| o ~ . ° 
and |8 Speedy agreement on Germany ir will be more welcome still. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE debate on the Economic White Paper has made a notable 
T week, though most Back-Benchers were thrust into the réle of 
non-participating spectators. They did not, however, assume it meekly 
or without protest, for late on Tuesday evening Mr. Martin Lindsay 
resolutely opposed the motion for the adjournment of the debate 
SO as to give more time for Back-Bench speeches. He commanded 
fair support in the Division Lobby; and even some who did not 
vote with him, like Mr. Callaghan, of Cardiff, joined in his criticism 
of the scant time left for the contributions of ordinary Members. 

* 7 * * 

Most Members, at any rate in their hearts, would approve Mr. 
Lindsay’s thesis. . It is, however, permissible to inquire whether e 
debate such as this does not inevitably become something of a Front 
Bench preserve. Back-Bench speakers are, in practice, striotly 
rationed for time, and this, in a debate of so wide a scope, puts 
them in this dilemma. They either concentrate on one aspect only 
—in which case their speeches lack perspective—or they range super- 
ficially over a wider area—in which case they lack depth. This 
dilemma was apparent in most of the speeches of those Back- 
Benchers who did succeed in catching the Speaker’s eye. Only Mr. 
Boothby (if we except the successful speech of Mr. Clement Davies, 
who is a Back-Bencher only by geographical definition) made a really 
resolute attempt to disentangle himself from this dilemma, and that 
by an act of piracy on the time of the House which, while readily 
condoned by those who did not wish to speak, was rather resented 
by those who did. Within the limitations imposed upon them 
Messrs. Hogg, Thorneycroft, Eccles, Callaghan and McGovern made 
interesting contributions. I did not myself hear the long-deferred 
maiden speech of Lady Grant. But I was told severally and inde- 
pendently by Major Lloyd George and Messrs, W. S. Morrison and 
Oliver Lyttelton that it was good beyond expectation, although 
expectation had been high. And it would need somebody more 
sceptical and less chivalrous than I to question the high authority on 


this matter of three such musketeers. 
* * * * 


Did the Front Bench speeches justify the prominence accorded 
them? On the whole, they did. Sir Stafford Cripps is beyond 
compare the best lecturer in the House. Indeed, he is a far better 
lecturer than nearly all who lecture professionally or professorially. 
Monday’s lecture was an artistic triumph, and also a great feat of 
physical and moral endurance. ‘Towards the end of his speech 
Sir Stafford’s delivery was more vigorous and his exposition no less 
clear than in the early stages, a seeming tribute to the .virtue of 
abstinence from red meats and strong liquors which should have 
delighted the heart of Mr. Bernard Shaw. Of course, Sir Stafford 
was facile princeps among Government speakers. The Chancellor, 
with his Budget in view, made what is known as an “ intervention ” 
rather than a speech. Mr. Isaacs would not claim to be in the 
front rank of speakers. The disappointment was Mr. Alexander, 
who chose the path of party controversy rather than that of states- 
manship. The effect of this was to lower the tone and quality of 
Tuesday evening’s debate, a fact recognised and deprecated in an 
excellent little speech late that night by Mr. Kenneth Lindsay. 

x x . * 

The Opposition Front Bench speakers drew on a wide range of 
experience and exhibited an interesting variety of style. Of the 
“ regulars,” Mr. Churchill, Mr. Butler and Mr. Macmillan all main- 
tained their customary high standard, though I felt that Mr, 
Churchill’s powerful oration would have been still more powerful 
if it had been ten minutes or so shorter. Of the others, Mr. Lyttelton 
said many good things, but he has a way of giving his good things 
(of which he has more than his share) no more emphasis or colour 
than the ordinary run of his speech. Sir John Anderson and Sir 
Andrew Duncan both made impressive contributions, critical rather 
than controversial, and both were listened to with respect by 
Government supporters. Both add to wide experience the advantage 
of that measured, deliberate speech with which Scotsmen impress 
their wisdom on Sassenachs, conscious of their own more slovenly 
syllables. I know how strong a factor this is in my own Case, even 
after several years at school in Scotland. D. C. W.-S. 
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HERE are many luxuries which the British public cannot 

afford today, but the luxury which it can afford least of all 
is despair. The shock of the coal crisis threatened at first to have 
a depressing rather than a stimulating effect. That half the indus- 
try of the country should have been brought to a standstill for 
want of a few thousand tons of coal—less than one per cent. of 
our annual output—seemed evidence of such abysmal poverty and 
maladjustment that hope itself was temporarily eclipsed. It has 
certainly not yet been restored to its full radiance, but one fact 
has been established by the very narrowness of the margin which 
separated normal working from breakdown, and that is that mal- 
adjustment was a more potent cause of trouble than poverty. In 
that one fact lies the secret of recovery. Eleven million tons of 
coal would be sufficient to raise the national output from its 
1946 level to the minimum target of 200,000,000 tons. Every- 
body knows that it can be done, and the latest news about recruit- 
ment and output per manshift indicates that it may well be done. 
There will have to be a formidable effort, and further advance 
to a level well above 200,000,000 tons, which is necessary to 
stability and prosperity, will require an effort still more formid- 
able. But there is no reason to despair of success in this first 
undertaking, and if coal production can be raised to reasonable 
level, the tasks of overcoming the dollar shortage and reorganising 
the capital equipment of British industry will be made corre- 
spondingly easier. It is certainly not poverty which will prevent 
recovery. The coal is in the ground and the ability is 
in the people. Maladjustment—the wrong use of our limited 
resources—is the enemy, and maladjustment quite rightly took 
first place in this week’s Commons debate on the economic 
situation. 

It was not a great debate. There was no reason to expect that 
it would be. If any politician ever knew the quick and easy cure 
for our present troubles he would surely have made it known 
before now. But at last there is some discernible movement 
towards the right diagnosis. The slight bewilderment caused by 
the fact that the aim of full employment (in the elementary sense 
of providing some sort of job for every man or woman who wants 
one) was so easy to achieve, is wearing off. It was an essential 
first stage, but it was not enough in itself. The second aim, which 
is to put each man and woman not into some sort of job but 
into the most productive job, is taking shape. It is still necessary 
to point out that the Government is still prominent among the 
misemployed. It is spending too much of its time in passing legis- 
lation which it has neither the knowledge nor the resources to 
make effective. But the real and practical difficulties of coal 
production have given new force to the argument. No doubt 
the Government still believes that paper provision, however 
vague is the first stage of planning. No doubt the introduction 
of Bills is what is meant by the phrase “ to make secure the foun- 
dations of industry,” which appears in this week’s Government 
motion. But events are making it more and more difficult to 
maintain this faulty distribution of emphasis. 

Nevertheless, there is a long way to go. It will not be easy 
to direct the Government to the practical tasks of planning. It 
is far more difficult—though infinitely more interesting—to 
organise the day-to-day work of an industry than to draft a clause 
in a Bill giving a Minister power to do what he likes with that 
industry. It is far more difficult to get the best out of the labour 
force of the country than to overwhelm an Opposition which is 
not impressive either in its numbers or in its arguments. But the 
fact is that this week the Opposition began to make a show of a 
The trouble was that they were unable 
One example can be found in each 


more effective resistance. 
to follow up their advantage, 
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IT! CAN BE DONE 
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of three Ministerial speeches. 
illustrating the whole question. 

Sir Stafford Cripps referred to the machinery of planning. He 
said that there would be a joint staff, whose main strength would 
be the departmental planning officers, and he referred to an im- 
portant contribution to be made by the economic section of the 
Cabinet Office and the Central Statistical Office. Mr. Clement 
Davies went straight to the weakest point in this exposition when 
he pointed out that it had all been said before, as far back as 
May, 1944,:when the Coalition White Paper on Employment 
policy appeared. It is at least clear from our lack of progress 
either that there is still no proper planning staff or that planning 
needs more than a staff. This breach in the Government’s rather 
sketchy defences could easily have been widened. There is more 
than a suspicion that Ministers regard themselves as dei ex 
machina who have only to issue vague, general instructions which 
the civil servants will then translate into detailed action. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The Ministerial decisions re- 
quired by large-scale planning are very numerous and they have 
to be made daily. It is pathetic to assume that a few “ back room 
boys addicted to planning” in the Cabinet Offices and in the 
departmental planning offices can do all that is required. 

The second example comes from Mr. Isaacs’s speech on Tues- 
day. He gave a prominent place to measures to increase the 
labour force. But it was not pointed out sufficiently forcibly that the 
possibilities of increasing the size of the labour force are in any 
case very small. The main task is to increase output per head 
and that means more than screwing more work out of individuals. 
It means transferring them from the less effective to the more effec- 
tive posts. It means infusing into British people an idea which 
is far more common in the United States of America, an attitude 
which regards a change of job not as an uprooting and a disaster 
but as an opportunity for higher output and higher pay. 

But Mr. Dalton was the Minister who presented the Opposition 
with the best opportunity for attack, on the so-called cheap money 
question. Mr. Oliver Lyttelton made a good beginning in point- 
ing out that the Government’s financial policy was exaggerating 
the country’s difficulties in finding goods on which to spend its 
surplus cash. But before Mr. Dalton’s counter-attack the Opposi- 
tion simply folded up. There was nobody who could tell the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he was talking nonsense. Possibly 
there was some excuse. The mechanics of interest rates are 
not a simple subject and debates about figures are very difficult 
to conduct. Nevertheless, the central point about cheap money 
is simple enough. The City of London thinks that interest rates 
are at present too low. These rates encourage irresponsible 
borrowers and spenders, among whom must be numbered His 
Majesty’s Government, and they contribute very powerfully to 
the excess of money incomes over real production. Mr. Dalton’s 
reply was quite simple—much too simple. He pointed out that 
nowadays the country simply could not and should not pay a 
higher rate of interest on its borrowings. This blatant begging 
of. the question seems to have fooled the Opposition completely. 
Yet the answer is simple. If the Government wishes to cut down 
the expense of borrowing it has two alternatives. Either it can 
force down interest rates or it can simply stop borrowing. Mr. 
Dalton only considered the first alternative, yet it is the second 
The Government is borrowing too much. If 
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one that counts. 
it stopped doing it and concentrated on achieving a Budget surplus, 
which is what an inflationary demands, interest rates 
could go up, irresponsible borrowers other than the Government 
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appear, the pressure to buy would be reduced, and the country 
would be on the way back to financial health. That is the reply 
to Mr. Dalton, and if it is not made in the House of Commons it 
must be made as frequently as possible elsewhere. 

Hope for economic recovery in this country lies in the realisa- 
tion that although we are poorer than we have been for many 
years we are still sufficiently rich to win out if we use our 
resources with care and discrimination. Since we are to have 
Governmental planning, anyway, let it be practical and realistic 


planning. Since we have no surplus of labour, let every man be 
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used in the work where he is most productive. And since we are 
poor in goods at the moment, let us not make our miseries worse 
by piling up money which can buy nothing worth while and may 
lead to uncontrollable inflation. In all these things the Govern- 
ment alone can give the lead, and it can do it most speedily in 
the financial field. Mr. Dalton, ignoring the fact that financial 
planning cannot be completely separated from other planning, 
made great play with the fact that his lips are sealed until next 
month, when the Budget appears. When they are unsealed, let 
him talk sense. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE question of a memorial to President Roosevelt in Westminster 
T Abbey is, I gather, still unsettled. Though I have a far greater 
admiration for that great man than many of his fellow-countrymen 
profess I am bound to say that I regard the proposal with misgiving. 
The fact that a statue of the President is to be erected in Grosvenor 
Square is not in itself an argument against a more modest memorial 
somewhere at Westminster, and I am not afraid of making new 
precedents where there is a strong case for it. But the Abbey 
Church of Westminster enshrines English and purely English (or, 
if you will, British) history, and the erection within its walls of a 
memorial to the head of a foreign State would be a departure which 
might well lead to serious embarrassment in the future. A memorial 
within the Abbey precincts is another matter. There is already 
a plaque to the memory of another great American, Walter Hines 
Page in the entrance to the Chapter House, which though within 
the precincts and part of the Abbey is not part of the Church itself. 
To commemorate a statesman like President Roosevelt here would 
be peculiarly appropriate, since it was in the Chapter House that 
the House of Commons met for two hundred years. Here therefore, 
the political and the ecclesiastical are most fittingly blended. This 
seems a most fitting—indeed the most fitting—site for the memorial. 

. * * * 

Lord Schuster, as secretary to the Lord Chancellor for over thirty 
years, should be heard with respect in anything he says about the 
yppointment of J.P.s. One thing he has just said is that they ought 
not to be appointed under the age of 45 and now much over §5. 
On the latter figure I venture to raise doubts. No one wants 
benches of dodderers, but some of the most useful magistrates, par- 
ticularly in country districts, are men who have retired at 60 or 65 
from important public offices, many of them having a legal training, 
and with minds and bodies still vigorous are glad to do further 
service as members of the unpaid magistracy. If the Commission 
on J.P.s puts forward any recommendation of this sort the Govern- 
ment will have cause to reflect a little before adopting it. Lord 
Addison was appointed Colonial Secretary at the age of 76 and 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence Secretary of State for India at 73 Their 
responsibilities are not substantially less than those of a country J.P. 

7 * * * 

Interest in the Government’s transactions in Basic English con- 
tinues. Sir Alan Herbert has elicited the fact that the payment of 
£23,000 to the inventor of Basic English covers the copyright of 
‘the Basic English Standardised Word List and System.” The pay- 
ment itself slipped through last year apparently unnoticed by anyone, 
the only reference to it being a note of three lines under a Grant-in- 
Aid to the British Council in the Ministry of Education estimates. 
That read “ The expenditure of the British Council includes a pay- 
ment of £23,000 to Mr. C. K. Ogden in full and final settlement 
of all claims by him or the Orthological Institute. In consideration 
t the payment Mr Ogden has agreed to assign his copyright in 
Basic English to the Crown.” What is in question here is not the 
merits of Basic English, but whether copyright does or can exist 
ina list of ordinary English words. No layman would suppose it 
could, and many lawyers seem to be .of the same mind. However, 
the money has been paid, and that is that. 
contain an entry, “Basic English Foundation, £18,000.” 
fancy, will not shp through unnoticed, 


This year’s estimates 
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From an agreeable interchange on the subject of London statues 
in the House of Commons on Monday it emerges that James II, who 
is in store in some locality undisclosed will be re-erected in some 
locality yet to be determined (his old location has been over-sprawled 
by the Admiralty) but that the proposal for a statue of James I in 
the vicinity of Whitehall is not smiled on. Now, that seems to me 
to be a pity. There is no ground for entertaining high respect for 
any of the Stuarts, but the first of them was by no means the worst 
of them. He was a patron of the arts, he had a lot to do with the 
Authorised version of the Bible ; ne initiated university representa- 
tion in Parliament ; he united in his person the crowns of England 
and Scotland. All the other Stuarts are commemorated by statues in 
or around London. So are all the Hanoverians down to Edward 
VII. Why this harsh discrimination against the first of the Stuarts? 
It is true that there was a statue of him in Temple Bar, but Temple 
Bar has gone off to a private park in Essex. 

* * * * 

Some instruction on Russia has reached me, in French, from 
Paris, from an unknown critic. It is addressed to the writer of a 
review in the Spectator (in its Daily Mail phase) of Mr. W. C. 
Bullitt’s recent book on Russia. “ You ought,” it runs, “to spend 
a month under Soviet rule. After you have had your bank balance 
and your pretty little English Fouse [in Russia?] confiscated, after 
your nails and your teeth have been pulled out, after your wife 
has been raped by ten Mongol soldiers in succession, after your 
children have died of hunger in a nermetically sealed railway van, 
then perhaps you will begin to understand.” Well, Mr. Bevin is 
at present spending a month under Soviet rule. I trust he won’t 
come home without teeth—or nails. 

* * * * 

My well-known admiration for academic distinction has led to my 
acquisition of a letter whose heading I find very impressive. It runs 
PROFESSOR A. FREEMAN 
LL.D., Litt.D., C.G.S., A.M., O.S.B., M.K.C.M., F.Th., C.H. 
Cranmer Hall Theological College, 

Pembridge Hall, 
President Internaiional S.C.A. 
The long arm of coincidence adds a double interest here. Pem- 
bridge Hall, some readers may remember, is, or was, the home of 
the London College of Theology (University of North Madras)— 
there has, I believe, been a divorce recently, if London can divorce 
itself from something in Madras that never was. I wonder if 
Bayswater realises what a wealth of learning is burgeoning in its 
midst. Church dignitaries with “D.D. (Pembridge)” after their 


names should soon be agreeably common. 
* * * * 


The transition from the last paragraph to this may not be apparent, 
but it exists all right. The link is degrees—Professor Freeman’s 
and Mr. A. M. Low’s. I see that Mr. Low, A.C.G.I.(Lond.), 
M.LA.E., F.C.S., F.R.G.S., F.G.S.(U.S.A.), F.LArb., F.F.Sc., who 
must be pained at being so frequently and inaccurately styled Pro- 
fessor, was, as representing Speedways, one of the representatives of 
sports who discussed with the Home Secretary on Tuesday the can- 
cellation of mid-week sporting fixtures. There clearly ought to be 
no hesitation or question about this, and there seems to be evidence 
that the representatives of the different sports are meeting the 
Government in the right spirit. JANUS. 
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MINERS AND CONCENTRATION 


By D. N. CHESTER 


N 1944 259 tons of coal were produced by each worker in the 
mining industry. This national average concealed a wide range 
of conditions. A sixth of the labour force was working in coal- 
fields in which the individual average annual output was below 200 
tons. At the other extreme, half this number of workers was in coal- 
fields in which the individual average output exceeded 350 tons. Even 
these district figures concealed quite wide variations. No published 
figures are available for individual pits, but it is probable that the 
most productive pit showed an annual output of some 600 tons 
per worker, whilst the least productive showed not much above 
100 tons. In other words, one man employed in the former could 
produce the same annual tonnage as five workers in the latter. 
These remarkable differences are not due to variations in the 
energy and effort of individual miners. Indeed, the miner in the 
low-yield pit will generally work harder and for lower weekly 
earnings than his fellow-worker in the high-yield pit. Nor is 
management a major consideration. Given the same natural con- 
ditions, good management and a high degree of mechanisation will 
give the highest yields. But some of the areas with quite low 
yields have a very high degree of mechanisation. The basic reason, 
as everyone knows, is that the natural conditions vary considerably 
between differem coalfields and even within the same field. Thick- 
mess of seam, depth of shaft and age of mine are all important 
considerations. Since Britain is an old producing country, these 
factors have been working against us for many years. In 1913, for 
example, nearly 30 per cent. of the coal was extracted from seams 
five feet or more thick. In 1924 the figure was still 27 per cent., 
whereas by 1944 it had fallen to a little over 20 per cent. 
Facts such as these underlie the proposals for concentration of 
production which have been discussed for many years now. The 
Coal Mines Act of 1930 probably slowed up the rate of decline of 


the poorest coalfields by restricting the competitive force of the 


new, high-productivity areas. In 1942 a White Paper put the 
concentration of the available men and machinery on the more pro- 
ductive pits and seams as the first of four measures designed to 
increase output. A year later the Minister of Fuel and Power could 
state that concentration schemes involving some fifty pits were 
under way. But the movement did not proceed very fac. The 
Reid Report also gave some consideration to this point. After 
surveying the economic organisation of the British mining industry, 
it pointed out that: “The grouping of a number of mines under 
the same ownership on the Continent has facilitated the closing 
down, or merging, of uneconomic mines, and the concentration of 
operations to the remaining shafts. In Britain, ownership is widely 
dispersed, and this avenue to greater efficiency has never been 
explored on any adequate scale.” The Committee were clearly 
much impressed by the remarkable results achieved in the Ruhr, one 
of the two European coalfields where natural conditions are similar 
to ours. In the seven years 1925-1932, output per man-shift in 
the Ruhe rose by 72 per cent., an average of 10 per cent. per annum. 
In an analysis of these figures, the Report said: “There is nothing 
very tangible in the way of new machinery installed, to which one 
can point in explanation . the explanation of the large increase 
seems rather to lie in concentration.” The close economic integration 
of the Ruhr coal industry had enabled the least productive mines to 
be closed and the labour force to be concentrated on those pits giving 
the highest natural yield. 

The nationalisation of the coal industry should facilitate a con- 
centration policy. No longer are there individual owners who 
must be persuaded or threatened. If certain pits are closed down 
the apparent loss will easily be made good by the gains at other 
pits administered by the National Coal Board. Clearly this 1s one of 
the advantages which should accrue from the unification of ownership. 
Moreover, it is not a policy which requires large output of capital. 
In the long run these fundamental natural conditions will play a 
very large part in the success or failure of the Coal Board. But 
what about the short run? How can we take advantage of these 
differences in productivity to raise output per head quickly? 
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There are four main ways in which a policy of concentrating q 
the high-productivity pits could give early help. I propose to dg 
with these in the order of ease with which the policy can be cartig 
out. First, new recruits should, as far as possible, be guided , 
employment in the naturally high-yield pits. There should y 
some economic inducement here, because earnings in these pits 
be materially higher. It is noticeable, for example, that the 
Leicestershire coalfield has actually increased its labour force a 
time when other areas are losing labour steadily. It cannot 
merely a coincidence that Leicestershire shows the highest averagy 
earnings, some £2 a week higher than earnings in South Wal, 
Certainly, so far as foreign labour is concerned, these men canng 
be said to favour any particular district, and it should be ay 
to direct them to the appropriate pits. Lack of houses may be; 
limiting factor, but it is to be hoped that the Government are ny 
proposing to distribute the aluminium houses on a haphazard basis 
A housing policy which gave special preference to the areas show 
ing the highest natural yield could clearly make an important cop. 
tribution to the coal problem. There may be other ways in whid 
facilities in such areas ought to have priority. 

Second, within the limits set by daily travel, the existing labow 
force in particular districts should be concentrated on the best pits 
Not every disteict will lend itself to this policy, but a sufficien 
number of districts show wide variations in output between nearby 
pits to make the policy worth while. Here again, the public services 
will need to be integrated with this policy. Special bus-services and 
other facilities must be provided to reduce the burden of teavelling 
the extra two to four miles made necessary by the policy. It may 
be that some financial incentive will also be required, though, 
generally speaking, the earnings at the new pit should be greater 
than at the old. It is popular these days to talk about treating a 
matter as a military operation. Perhaps it is pardonable to use it 
in this case to convey the idea that all aspects of the transfer mus 
be considered and the arrangements made before the scheme ‘4 
launched in any area. And clearly it will be important to get tke 
understanding and advice of the miners and their leaders in rhese 
areas. Indeed, the whole concentration pelicy will require careful 
handling by the Coal Board’s officers. 

Third, the limited new machinery available and the first schemes 
of capital development should be concentrated on the areas ani 
pits that will give the highest yield. In so far as much of the new 
machinery, particularly of the American type, works best under 
the best natural conditions—e.g., thick seams—one would expec 
such a concentration to happen automatically. But there will be 
many cases in which there is a choice of pits, and it is common 
sense to see that fiest priority for machinery should be given to the 
best pits. An alternative and more obvious way of making the same 
Statement would be to say that the new capital expenditure should 
be made where it will yield the highest number of tons. Another 
aspect of this same question is the pushing ahead of development 
work in particular areas. One obstacle to additional employment 
in the high-yield pits may be shortage of room at the coal face. It 
will be worth while in many cases to undertake development extend- 
ing the capacity of such pits instead of accepting the limitations 
and so missing the opportunity of putting more men to work. 

Fourth, it should be possible to arrange for transfers of miners 
from the low- to the high-yield coalfields. This is the most diffi- 
cult of the four aspects mentioned. People do not readily uproot 
themselves and go to fresh areas, particularly when there is work 
for them jn their own area. The policy is, however, well worth 
trying. Many of the younger miners might welcome an opportunity 
of moving to another coalfield, where prospects were better and 
current earnings higher. And now they will still be working for 
the same firm. Furthermore, if preference is given to housing 
schemes in the aceas to which labour needs to be attracted, this 
in itself should be a powerful inducement. Even if only a com- 
paratively smal] number of miners transfer, the added yield will 
be a welcome contribution to our present difficulties. 

Sufficient has been said to show that in various ways immediate 
gains could be obtained from a general policy of concentration of 
production. It is noticeable that the recent Economic Survey men- 
tioned re-deployment of Jabcur as a policy which cou'd increase 
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the coal output per head during the present year. What contribu- 
tion the policy can.make will depend upon the vigour with which 
it is administered. The Ministry of Fuel and Power handled th 
subject very gingerly during the war years. But the National Coal 
Board, being free from the trouble of individual ownership, should 
be able to adopt an energetic campaign. If 200 tons per annum 
can be gained from the transfer of each worker, an extra million 
tons per annum could be obtained from the re-deployment of each 
5000 workers. In many cases, of course, the gain should be much 
greater. The White Paper estimates that the mining labour force 
will be increased by 35,000 during 1947. If the majority of these 
additional workers could be concentrated on the high-yield pits and 
not scattered haphazard, their output might well be four to five 
million tons greater. Altogether, then, there are grounds for antici- 
pating that a vigorous policy along the lines indicated might give 
an extra yield of some 10,000,000 tons per annum, most of which 
could be obtained comparatively quickly, certainly much more 
quickly than by any other expedient. It would be interesting, to 
say the least, to have an early statement from the Coal Board as to 
their policy in these matters. 

{In next week’s “Spectator” E. Stanley Tucker will write on 
« Alternatives to Coal.”| 


WELCOME THE TOURIST 


By D. W. BROGAN 

“e HEY order,’ said I, ‘ this matter better in France’. 

It was not true of all or perhaps of many things in 
eighteenth-century England ; it is certainly not true of many things 
today. But it is true, dreadfully, ominously true, of one thing ; 
France is more hospitable to the tourist with money to spend and 
more ingenious in getting the money out of him, nearly painlessly, 
than we are or are likely to be unless we take thought. And we 
must take thought, for one of the invisible exports that we must 
desperately push is “tourism.” We must export Britain, encourage 
Americans with dollars, Swedes with crowns, Egyptians with 
pounds(E), Indians with rupees, Swiss with francs, Argentinians 
with pesos to visit us, stay with us, spend their so indispensable hard 
And we don’t seem, at the moment, in the least 
likely to do so. The British are not a born nation of hételiers, and 
in some fields we shan’t be able to compete. But we have serious 
advantages—the language, our comparative popularity in America 
and a great many other natural and some artificial advantages. Under 
present conditions, however, with the handicaps of austerity imposed 


» 


currencies here. 


on our hotels, shops and railways, we simply shan’t be in the running ° 


when the tourists we need begin to come over this summer and, 
after a few days or perhaps only hours of austerity, take the first 
boat or plane for France. 

This I had thought likely to be true, but after a brief trip to 
Paris I know it to be true. Go by the Golden Arrow to Paris. It 
is a train, on the English side, that is comfortable and more ; it is 
even more so on the French side. Listen to the Southern Railway 
vainly trying to induce the unwary to have lunch on the ship ; then 
step ashore at Calais. You are in another world. France is poorer 
than we are, but she knows that tourists don’t like poverty and so 
it is not thrust on them. The meal in the Pullman is composed of 
food, not mere nutriment ; it is abundant ; it is served with grace ; 
it is expensive ; it is worth it. Tourists don’t like trouble, so the 
French customs and currency inspections are done on the train. 
There are plenty of porters at the Gare du Nord, and even taxis. 
And, in ten minutes, there is the hotel, shining, not warm, hot, 
with an air of welcome most conducive to extravagance—and to 
the replenishing of France’s foreign account. Consider the return 
journey (not on the Golden Arrow) ; the dismal cvercrowded train, 
a scurry of Folkestone porters hunting for owners of luggage ‘and 
owners hunting for porters. Consider the tea issued in desperately 
crowded carriages on battered tin trays to be held on the knees, 
in thick utility cups. Consider, or rather do not consider, the food. 
Then at Victoria, a rugger scrum round the customs tables, too few 
ind too haughty porters, passengers seizing wheelbarrows and 
ploughing through the mobs with piles of luggage. Then out to the 
inspissated gloom of austerity Loadon. It is nobody's fault. No- 
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body’s fault that rationing prevents good food or enough of it, that 
there are no tables to put your teacup on, that there are not enough 
customs officers or enough room on the arrival platform. All the 
same it is a national fault, the fault of our own acceptance of “ make 
do and mend,” of all the multiplied inconveniences of our state of 
siege. 

But the most warm-hearted Anglophile from America is not used 
to utility sausage, to cold and shabbiness and discomfort. He and 
she have forgotten the horrors of war-time travel in America, and 
they are not going to welcome our peace-time horrors here. No, 
they will land at Southampton, take one shuddering glimpse at 
our way of life, which will horrify them more than the relics of the 
Blitz, then drift off to Paris and points south, carrying with them 
the dollars that we all need so badly—porters and railwaymen and 
even the Board of Customs and Excise. 

What can be done about it? Nothing, as long as our rulers are 
represented by people like Dr. Summerskill. Not as long as any 
taste for refinemen: or ingenuity in food or drink or lodging or 
entertainment is denounced as lése nation. Not as long as we show 
ourselves as wowsers and grousers, not as skilled, sympathetic, 
lavish and expensive hosts. If it is Harold Wilson’s business let him 
at once transfer all the people who only want nutriment, calories 
and what-not to work (and for that matter eat) with Dr. Summer- 
skill. Let him have men about him that are fat, greedy, comfort- 


loving . Let the tourist agencies and departments remember the 
sombre lines: 

“ Sighed, as he chewed the unaccustomed food, 

“*Tt may be wholesome, but it is not good ’.” 


Americans will be so many Nebuchadnezzars, with the difference 
that they are not under any compulsion to eat our substitutes for 
real food. Off they will go to Paris, where, legally though at great 
expense, they can eat as well as in the best New York and San 
Francisco restaurants and better than they can in Washington, D.C., 
Boston, Minneapolis, etc., etc. 

How can this be done under our present rationing system? It 
can’t, so we must change the system. In France it is simply done 
by price; if you have the money you get the stuff, which means 
that a lot of rich and possibly undeserving people can live fatter 
than the rest of the population, But at should not pass the wit of 
man to devise a system that, like tourist marks or the Russian In- 
tourist system, makes the visitor able to live far above the normal 
level of a poor country. It may be difficult to prevent abuse by 
natives of these privileges, but it is not impossible—and@ we may have 
to risk some abuses to get the real benefits of making this a country 
fit for tourists to stay in. We shall have to doll ourselves up too. 
I very recently ate a pretty good but in quantity very inadequate 
meal on a L.N.E.R. train where the ceiling of the dining-car was 
hanging down in strips. Again, nobody is to blame, but all the 
same it won't do. 

We want to export textiles, luxury goods to America. Why not 
sell them to Americans here? I have every sympathy with the 
English mannequins who have just come back from a tour in America 
having learned that American women don’t think English women 
know how to dress. I can’t think of a single American woman of 
my acquaintance who would not greet with more or less kindly 
laughter the suggestion that she should dress like an Englishwoman. 
Englishwomen like clothes that are “sensible” and durable; 
American women like them foolish and short-lived. But we have 
lots of things to sell they would like to buy here. And American 
men do want to buy English clothes. Why send whisky to America 
at §s. a bottle when it can be sold at 27s. 6d. to American tourists 
here—if they come and if they stay? Let our large corps of sump- 
tuary legislators be turned on to a new coupon scheme that will 
entice Our customers to come to us. 

And that will mean doing other things. It can be pretty nippy 
by American standards in August in Edinburgh (and in eleven other 
months too), so the drama festival hotels must be ready to turn 
on the heat. And so it goes. Lastly our official manners must be 
improved. It is surely extraordinary that the Londoner, the most 
polite citizen of a great city in the world, should lose his politeness 
when he puts on uniform. The police are a brilliant exception. 
When I asked an “ information ” official of the L.P.T.B. for guidance 
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a day or two ago, he waved a dirty thumb in the general 
direction of my train and did not stop picking his nose long enough 
even to grunt. Needless to say, the first passenger I accosted stopped 
at once and took time and trouble to direct me. Telephone-girls 
must be taught not to answer “What?” or “Well?”, but to say 
politely and clearly, “This is the Ministry of Frustration,” and, 
when thanked for information given, to return the thanks, even if 
they can’t do it as charmingly as the American telephone-girls who 
say, “ You’re welcome” with such an agreeable air of conviction. 
Again, politeness can be rationed. Rudeness or slackness at the 
expense of a native will, as usual, go unrebuked, but at the first case 
of this nonsense at the expense of an American—out he or she goes 
to look for another job. 

A whole series of detailed improvements in rail and hotel practice 
are also needed, but the basic fact of the case is that we must show 
ourselves in a light, gay, lavish mood that we don’t normally feel. 
Of course this is inequality, but the inequality is there. “ All men 
are equal, some are more equal than others,” to amend Mr. Orwell. 
The Americans are more equal than we ; we might as well face it 
and profit by facing it. 


THE NURSING CRISIS 


By DR. SOMERVILLE HASTINGS, M.P. 


HERE can be no question as to the seriousness of the nursing 
shortage of today. Cases of infectious disease that would be 
much better treated in hospital have to be dealt with at home ; 
sanatoria for tuberculosis have long waiting lists ; and many of the 
aged and chronic sick have to be nursed in their homes or remain 
evacuated in hospitals far removed from their friends and relations. 
London alone has over 7,000 hospital beds that have to remain 
unused because of the shortage of nursing and domestic staff. Most 
of all in connection with maternity is the need felt. For not only 
are the domiciliary midwives hopelessly over-worked, but the pro- 
portion of first pregnancies, all of which are much safer in hospital, 
is high. 

This is by no means a new problem. The Nurses’ Salaries (Rush- 
cliffe) Committee was formed some seven years ago because it was 
felt that salaries and conditions were impairing recruitment and 
encouraging nurses already practising to leave the profession. During 
the war a burst of patriotic fervour may have brought some nurses 
back, but the shortage remained and, indeed, increased. And now 
that the war is over it is worse than ever. A bold attempt is being 
made to induce all women who have had any nursing training to 
return to hospital for part-time work, even for a few hours weekly. 
This has been extremely successful in Gloucestershire, and bids 
fair to yield good results in London also, but it can only touch the 
fringe of the problem. 

The Minister of Health has stated that the number of girls entering 
the nursing profession has not decreased. But the need for nurses 
is certainly greater, and will be greater still when the National Health 
Services Act comes into operation. Moreover, there is a heavy 
wastage, both before afd after training. Some 4o per cent. or §0 
per cent. of those who start their training never finish it, and many 
trained nurses leave the profession either because they find the work 
too exacting or because they get married. The removal of the 
marriage bar, which is now becoming general, will go some way 
to relieve this. The salaries of both State-registered nurses and 
sisters should be raised, and both should be permitted to live out- 
side the hospital if they so desire. Few people realise how much 
the comfort and wel!-being of patients depend on the ward-sister. 
Her status must, therefore, be raised, and she must be regarded more 
as the colleague and less as the servant of the doctor. There must also 
be direct contact between all nurses and the governing body of the 
hospital, through a nurses’ representative council or other means, 
so that every nurse can feel that consideration is given to any ideas 
she may have as to the administration of the hospital. 

But the main problem is to induce more girls to become student 
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nurses and to make the conditions more agreeable to them. Many 
girls who are kindly and practical and have a natural bent fo, 
nursing are frightened away by the academic jargon they have to 
learn in the preliminary training schools in which most nurses spend 
their first three months. I have been to several of these and have 
been appalled at the detailed pseudo-science that is being taught— 
much of which I do not know and never have known, and none 
of which has the remotest connection with nursing the sick. Ap 
attempt has been made to provide for the requirements of the less 
highly educated, practical sort of girl by a simplified two-year course, 
culminating in the diploma of “assistant nurse.” But apart from 
the lower scale of remuneration, no girl wants to be something 
second-rate, as is implied by the term “assistant.” Surely the 
“ two-tier ” system that has been suggested would be much better, 
In this, after two years’ intensive practical training, the successful 
student becomes a State-registered nurse, and then if she so desires 
can study for a higher diploma that might be regarded as desirable 
or even essential for a ward-sister or matron. 

Many people fail to realise how exacting is the work of a student 
nurse. A girl of eighteen or nineteen is, perhaps for the first time 
in her life, brought right up against suffering and death, and at the 
same time has to read and study. No wonder so many nurses 
break down or decide to try another profession. Some people would 
alternate weeks of theoretical study with periods of work in the 
wards. Personally I am all against this, for theory and practice 
cannot be separated in the training for any skilled occupation. The 
real solution is to treat the student nurse like any other student; 
to give her plenty of holidays, a limited period each day in the wards 
and time off not only for lectures, classes and exercise, burt also for 
quiet study. 

An even stronger reason for the present shortage of nurses is the 
low remuneration of the student nurse. A girl of moderate educa- 
tion, after six months’ training, can earn three, four or five pounds 
a week as a shorthand-typist or secretary, and work regular hours 
with no evening, night or Sunday duty. The student nurse gets 
£55 for the first year, £65 for the second and £75 for the third. 
Of course, she is being trained for a profession and may eventually 
receive £260 a year as a sister and much more as a matron. But 
it is not every student nurse who can picture the matronship of a 
hospital as the summit of her dreams. Besides this, the potential 
student-nurse who is living at home may not appreciate the value 
of the board, lodging, laundry and uniform which she will also 
receive at hospital. She will much more readily realise what a little 
way £55 a year will go when clothes, holidays, travel home, books 
on nursing, and amusements and refreshments on her days off have 
to be provided, and perhaps some financial help given to her family as 
well. I know that the twenty-odd hospitals with medical schools 
attached have no difficulty in getting nurses, nor indeed had they 
when they paid much less than the present Rushcliffe scale. But they 
have a long and famous tradition as training-schools, and in many 
cases either the father or mother, or both, of the student nurse secured 
training in the same hospital. The unification of the hospital system 
under the new Act and the extension of medical student-training 
to many more hospitals may therefore have some beneficial effect 
on the recruitment of nurses. 

Ir is probable, however, that the greatest hindrance of: all to 
recruitment is the gap in time that must exist for many girls between 
leaving school and the commencement of nursing training. Every- 
one is agreed that the ward of a hospital is not a suitable place for 
a very young girl, both for her own sake and that of the patients. 
Accordingly student-nurses are not generally accepted for practical 
training until they are seventeen in the case of children’s hospitals 
or eighteen in general hospitals. Therefore, a girl who leaves school 
at fifteen, as will be the case shortly, or at sixteen as will happen 
later, however keen she may be to become a nurse, has to fill in 
from one to three years and undertake some other occupation of 
spend the period at home. When the time comes for her to entef 
hospital, all too frequently she has settled down and does not want 
to change. 
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Various proposals have, therefore, been made for “filling 
the gap.” It has been suggested that courses should be provided 
in polytechnics and similar educational establishments in the pre- 
liminary sciences and the theoretical side of nursing, and that these 
should be accompanied by visits to hospitals and other places of 
interest. There. are, however, serious objections. Apart from the 
undesirability of divorcing theory and practice, many girls who would 
make excellent nurses are not studiously-ininded enough to appre- 
ciate One to three years given up entirely to college training. It is 
also impossible under the present law to provide both maintenance 
and a small salary for such students. But if the student spends, say, 
the morning in a nursery helping to look after young children and 
the afternoon in college, or vice versa, most of these difficulties will 
be overcome ; for in addition to receiving valuable training in the 
care of healthy children she will be rendering service in return for 
her salary, and should she for any reason fail to complete her course 
and thus to become a State-registered nurse, the public money spent 
on her training will not have been entirely wasted. 

To sum up, there is no single panacea for the present shortage of 
nurses. A freer life must be provided for the trained nurse and her 
status raised. Recruitment must be facilitated by “ bridging the gap ” 
between school and training, and by granting improved facilities for 
study and a better salary for the student nurse. Over and above this, 
of course, everything possible should be done to impress on potential 
nurses the immense social value of the profession to the community. 
Adequate pay is essential, but there can be better inducements than 
that. 


FARMING IN KENYA 
By FRANK SYKES 

N opportunity to visit East Africa to advise a firm on agricul- 

tural matters was not to be missed. In the cold dawn of a 
January day I stepped into a “ York,” and was quickly carried up 
into the sunshine which I was to enjoy for six weeks, while 
England froze. Because I spent most of that period staying on 
farms and plantations with those who owned or managed them,. my 
impression of the Kenya farmer or planter was different from that 
of some transient journalists. 

The Kenya settler has been described as an amateur farmer, 
and to a degree this was oorrect. But in many cases those who 
have succeeded, and who can now by no means be so described, 
owe their success to the very fact that they were amateurs. Unlike 
most farmers at home, they were not bound by tradition. They 
were prepared to experiment and fail, and to experiment again, 
until those with sufficient luck and determination succeeded. The 
old pioneering days on the grand scale are over. By trial and 
error it has been discovered which crops and stock will grow under 
conditions of soil and climate which vary to a degree which is hard 
to appreciate unless one sees the country. The bush blots out most 
signs of past failures, but derelict coffee and sisal still show as a 
memorial to some. However, there remains a great deal more to 
be done in improving the technique of production and in reducing 
costs to meet a world market which will not always be short of 
primary products. 

If one stays the night on a Kenya farm it is possible to gain 
the impression of ease and comfort. A number of African servants 
do one’s bidding, and by modern English standards the hospitality is 
lavish. But go round the farm next day, and to the practised eye 
there is the mark of hard work, hard thought and a striving towards 
efficiency. Perhaps income tax at 4s. in the pound has some bearing 
on the matter. After paying tax the East African farmer has a 
better opportunity of ploughing back profits into his farm than 
has his opposite number in this country. Having been through the 
Slump and climbed out by his own efforts, he is now re-equipping 
his farm to meet lower prices when they come. Wherever I went 
I saw new fences, water-supplies and farm-buildings provided, or 
by way of being. It is significant that I never heard the word 
Subsidy mentioned. The farmer knows he must sink or swim by 
his own efforts, and he means to swim. When war broke out, with 
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most of the white population engaged in agriculture and Kenya 
practically undefended, thefe could be no question of making 
farming a reserved occupation. The young men, as well as those 
not so young, took commissions in native cegiments, leaving their 
farms to wives and daughters. I must pay a tribute to the women’s 
work, often in isolated areas and with the threat of an Italian 
invasion imminent. 

With a rapidly growing native population, East Africa finds diffi- 
culty in feeding itself. Increasing areas are devoted to wheat, maize 
and barley, the farmer using what machinery is available. The 
shortage of machinery and spare parts is responsible for some curious 
anomalies. I saw a yoke of oxen pulling a plough which must 
have had its origin in America before the end of the last century, 
and in the next field a combine harvester of the latest design. In 
some areas the cost of cereal-production must approximate to 
Canadian standards, but, as in that country, the problems of con- 
serving soil-fertility remain unsolved. Some farmers attempt a form 
of ley-farming by combining dairying with cereal-production, sowing 
land back to indigenous grass after a period of cultivation. This 
system is hampered by the absence of a legume which can be sown 
to improve the ley and by the poor grazing quality of the grasses 
which are being sown. Naivasha Star Grass—one of the best I 
saw—can only be propagated by planting stolons. On other farms, 
and by official advice, a form of couch and other weeds are allowed 
to grow for a period before the land is once again cropped with a 
cereal, but the rate of return of humus to the soil is slow by this 
method, and a bad legacy of dirty land is left. If cereal-production 
is to be maintained on a low-cost basis and after the virgin fertility 
has been drawn on, then some better rotation must be devised. 

In the higher altitiides pyrethrum-growing has been the salvation 
of many farms, and when Japan, a large producer, came into the 
war, which led to armies fighting in the tropics, the demand mada 
pyrethrum a priority. As a result, the cultivation of this crop spread 
to lower levels which would not have teen considered economic befora 
the war. Now the whole industry is menaced by synthetic insecti- 
cides such as D.D.T. and Gamexane. A proportion of the natural 
product may be included in order to give the knock-down effect 
which gains the customer’s confidence, and is lacking, for the time 
being, in the synthetic. But to fill the gap new crops will have to 
be found. The growing of lavender for the distillation of essential 
oil should fill some small part of it. 

Dairy-farming is a prosperous business where efficient stock- 
management is practised. The cow is, however, heir to every disease 
we know at home, and in addition several which are found only in 
the tropics. All except foot-and-mouth disease can be controlled, 
but, to balance that, the incidence of tuberculosis is very low. The 
average production per cow on the best-run farms amounts to more 
than 500 gallons, a figure which is astonishingly high in the circum- 
stances. In my opinion, milking-machines would lead to an improve- 
ment in production, as the African is an atrocious hand-milker. The 
use of Gamexane to control ticks and indirectly East Coast fever 
might also increase the milk per cow. In some areas, at present, 
cows are dipped every fifth day. The temporary, added to the 
cumulative effect of regular, dipping must tend to dry off cattle earlier 
than necessary. It is hoped that Gamexane, properly used, may 
provide control for a month. Given better pasture grasses, East 
Africa could, I feel, compete with New Zealand in the dairy-product 
market. It is a pleasure to see herds, originally bred from the 
native humped cattle, which would bear comparison with some 
pedigree herds at home. 

Beef-production is carried on as an adjunct to dairying on some 
farms, and for the first time in my life I saw Ayrshire bullocks. At 
home bull calves of such a breed would not be considered worth 
rearing except for breeding purposes. At the present controlled 
prices and with no premium being paid for quality, ranching for beef 
does not allow fancy prices to be paid for land. 

Sisal from which binder-twine is produced would be highly pro- 
fitable at present prices but for the fact that machinery is tempera- 
mental (owing to lack of repair and replacement), and African labour 
is short. The controlled price has only just been raised, and in the 
past the margin of profit has been kept low by control. The world 
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price of hemp with which East African sisal used to compete is 
now more than double the price paid by the British Government for 
the East African product. Of coffee I am less qualified to write. 
The price is high, which allows plantations in marginal areas to 
make profits, but this is not likely to continue. Tea, on the other 
hand, can be grown in competition with India in ‘certain limited 
areas, and large fresh acreages are being planted. 
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The greatest threat to East African agriculture is erosion. On land 
farmed by Europeans efforts are being made, as the law demands, 
10 control the wash of the soil. In some districts, and more par- 
ticularly in the native reserves, the land is so deep and fertile that 
it is hard to impress the need on the African peasant. Efforts are 
being made by Government officials, but our national distaste for 
coercion makes results slow. Meanwhile, fire and tropical rain start 
the soil on its journey, and the rivers run thick with the fertility 
of Africa on its way to the arid plains and the sea. 


STRAINS OF CONFEDERATION 


By JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Ottawa 

ANADA has now entered upon her eightieth year as a confedera- 
tion, and in the period elapsed since the pact of 1867 she has grown 
gradually to the full stature of nationhood, endowed with all the 
powers of a sovereign state, except for a strange lacuna, the lack 
of any authority to amend her own constitution, of which the British 
Parliament remains the custodian trustee. But changed conditions 
and new developments have, as the years rolled on, revealed in her 
internal constitutional arrangements grave flaws and. inadequacies 
for her present needs, and the resulting strains and stresses, par- 
ticularly in the field of public finance, have gradually become so 
serious in their consequences that a resolute, if somewhat belated, 

effort for their removal is now being undertaken. 
Under the terms of confederation, which was not a legislative 


union, the provinces retained very ample powers, including a wider 
authority for taxation than the Federal Government was given ; and 
a series of decisions of the Privy Council in constitutional cases aris- 
ing from a conflict about powers and jurisdictions has strengthened 


the position of the provinces vis-a-vis Ottawa. So provincial par- 
ticularism, instead of fading away, has thrived and, while it has 
waned temporarily under the impact of two world wars, when a 
Jarze measure of netional unity and co-ordination became imperative, 
it has twice revived with the advent of peace. The provinces still 
loom larger in the mind of many Canadians than the whole nation, 
and the progressive march to a genuine national unity, which the 
founding fathers expected to be the fruit of their labours, has been 
frustrated, 

Bur the politicians of all parties balked at raising an issue which 
was bound to create sharp controversy until the emergence of a 
critical situation in the field of finance made some remedial action 
imperative. The crux of this situation is that the two great central 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, which are now highly indus- 
trialised, hold not only more than 70 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion of Canada between them but also possess an even greater pro- 
portion of the national wealth and aggregate taxable capacity, because 
the great majority of the financial institutions and the large indus- 
trial and mercantile corporations have their headquarters within their 
bounds. By comparison with Ontario and Quebec all the other 
provinces, except possibly British Columbia, are relatively poor. 
However, this concentration of wealth and taxable capacity did not 
create any pressing problems until after the end of the first world 
war. But, in the years which followed, a growing popular demand 
for services of social welfare, like old-age pensions and unemploy- 
ment insurance, could not be disregarded, and the ruling politicians 
were forced to take measures to meet it. The financing of such 
social services as were inaugurated presented no difficulties to the 
two wealthier provinces, but the resources of their poorer sisters 
would not permit them to offer the same scale of benefits, and, in 
order to assure uniformity in the benefits, the Federal Government 
assumed a large share of the financial responsibility for them. 

But, having undertaken these obligations, the Federal Government 
even before the last war was finding itself seriously handicapped by 
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its limited powers for raising revenue. So in 1937 the King Minis- 
try appointed a Royal Commission, known as the Rowell-Sirois 
Commission, which was instructed to study the relations of the 
Dominion and the provinces and to formulate plans for a more 
equitable distribution of fiscal powers and rights. It produced a very 
voluminous and exhaustive report, which dealt with every facet of 
the complicated problems involved and made drastic recommenda- 
tions for the solution of the most pressing issues. The King Minis- 
try, however, made its preoccupation with the problems of the war 
an excuse for postponing any action about the Commission’s report, 
However, in the early stages of the war it managed to induce the 
nine provincial governments to waive for the duration of the struggle 
their right to levy income taxation and death duties in return for a sub. 
stantial compensating increase in the annual amount of the subsidies 
which under the terms of Confederation the Federal Treasury pays 
to each province. It was also allowed to invade some minor fields 
of taxation, such as levies on petrol and tickets for theatres, which 
had been hitherto reserved for the provinces, and it achieved through 
these concessions a very welcome increment of its revenues and also 
a simplification of the problems of collection. 

This temporary arrangement was due to terminate at the close of 
the war, and so the Federal Ministry, which had committed itself 
to an enlargement of its programme of social security and needed 
funds to finance it, moved for its perpetuation on the basis that it 
should be given the sole right to levy income taxation and death 
duties in return for an even higher scale of Federal subsidies than 
had been paid to the provinces during the war years. But two 
Dominion-provincial conferences, which were held in Ottawa to 
discuss the problem, proved equally abortive, and the last one was 
adjourned sine die in May, 1946, in an atmosphere of acrimonious 
recriminations. Federal Ministers placed the blame for their failure 
upon the selfish obduracy of certain provincial delegations, and the 
leaders of these recalcitrant bodies retorted by accusing Mr. King 
and his colleagues of persisting in impossible proposals, which aimed 
at an aggrandisement of the Federal authority to such a degree that 
the foundation bases of Confederation would be fatally undermined. 

Accordingly a complete impasse resulted, but the Federal Govern- 
ment did not abandon its efforts for a solution. Some of the pro- 
vincial ministries found its revised proposals so satisfactory that 
they proceeded to negotiate separate agreements with the Federal 
Government. But when it was disclosed that the provincial 
government of British Columbia had exacted much better terms 
from Ottawa than the governments of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
New Brunswick had been given in their separate bargains, the latter 
protested vigorously against this unfair discrimination and renounced 
their bargains. Meanwhile, Mr. Ilsley, who had negotiated these 
agreements, had been replaced in the Ministry of Finance by Mr. 
Abbott, and the latter proceeded to make a fresh bid for the acquies- 
cence of the provinces by raising the Budget speech’s offer of in- 
creased Federal subsidies by 25,000,000 dollars to a total of 
206,000,000. On this basis negotiations have been proceeding with 
the ministries of all the provinces except Ontario and Quebec, and 
the latest terms offer the poorer provinces so great a financial ease- 
ment that all seven are expected to sign uniform agreements with 
the Federal Government at an early date. 

But at the moment there is no sign that the Progressive-Conserva- 
tive Ministry of Ontario or the Union Nationale Ministry of Quebec 
will recede from their position. They are both politically hostile 
to the Liberal Ministry at Ottawa, and have no motive for relieving 
its financial embarrassments. But, apart from this factor, there is 
a deep-rooted opposition in both provinces to any aggrandisement 
of the central authority in Ottawa. This sentiment is particularly 
strong in Quebec, and Premier Duplessis can claim on the strength 
of the verdicts of decisive victories in two provincial by-elections, 
in which the main issue was the proposals of the Federal Govern- 
ment, that he has a definite mandate to resist a process of centralisa- 
tion, which he denounces as an unwarrantable invasion of the sacred 
provincial rights of Quebec. 

Premier Drew of Ontario, on his part, contends that acceptance 
of the King Ministry’s plan would reduce the provincia] govern- 
ments to the status of pensioners of Ottawa, bereft of any rea] control 
over their financial fortunes, and, while he does not reject cutright 
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the newest proposals, he contends that the problem should not be 
tackled in piecemeal fashion, but that the Dominion-provincial con- 
ference should be reconvened to work out a general settlement. 
However, Mr. King has intimated that he can see no profit in another 
Dominion-provincial conference, and has no intention of risking 
further rebuffs from Ontario and Quebec. 

So the deadlock between Ottawa and the two wealthiest provinces 
js unsolved, and obviously any new arrangemicnt, from which more 
than two-thirds of Canada’s population and an even larger share of 
her taxable resources are excluded, will be very imperfect and un- 
satisfactory. But undoubtedly the Federal Government can go 
ahead with its plans for completing its ambitious programme of socia. 
security, Which have been held up pending a solution of the finan- 
cial problem, and can levy taxation through which the people of 
Ontario and Quebec will be mulcted to ensure a uniform distribu- 
tion of the benefits of the programme among the citizens of the 
poorer provinces. 


ENGLISH CRICKET 


By R. C. ROBERTSON-GLASGOW 


FRIEND of mine who fancies himself as a student of affairs 
A remarked the other day, with that air of fnalhity beloved of the 
self-appointed epigrammatist, “It ain’t exactly what we lose, but the 
depressing way we lose it.” He wasn’t talking of cricket, but I am ; 
and I snatch the loan of his words, as being a better fit for my 
subject than for his. 

England has lost the Test Rubber in Australia, and the Ashes lie 
cold till the English summer of 1948. Only humdugs and cynics 
despise victory in games ; only fanatics and melancholics feed long 
on defeat. To anyone who, in 1945, had seen the available strength 
of England cricket struggling for equality with teams drawn solely 
from the Australian Services it was evident that our chance of 
escaping defeat from the full strength of Australia on their own 
grounds was slight indeed. Anticipation was not disappointed. 


Apart from the Fifth Test, at Sydney, where, in spite of Hammond’s 
absence and Hutton’s sudden illness, England stretched Australia 


almost taut, we went down heavily. True, we squeezed a draw out 
of two of the Tests, and so, to outward seeming, fared better than 
did J. W. H. T. Douglas’s England team in Australia immediately 
after the First World War ; but had Hammond’s team, like Douglas’s, 
played their Tests to a finish, their score, I fancy, would have been 
o—s5 at the end. In the 1920’s we grew up to strength again. The 
same can happen in the 1940’s. But the growth will need help. 
Nature unaided is not always a success. Wise gardening is called for, 

Postponing this horticulture for a moment, we may very briefly 
examine the particular work of the selectors of the recent England 
cricket team and also the general premisses of the selectorial system. 
The common answer of selectors to critics is that it is easy to be wise 
after the event. Thus their attitude is: “ We have done our best. 
What happens thereafter is not our fault.” Non sic abibunt. No 
other promoters dare claim such immunity. The Hollywood selectors 
are not favoured by the total silence of Mr. Agate or Miss Lejeune. 
Mr. Harold Holt wouid read about it if he sponsored a vocalist who 
emptied the Albert Hall by sounds as of ducks that die in tempests. 
It is not suggested that other cricketers than those chosen would 
have altered the final result, but they might have given more enter- 
tainment on the way to the guillotine. Truly, the selectors made 
some whacking blunders. To pass over Harold Gimblett without 
one single trial was injustice verging on insanity ; for there was a 
batsman, free but sound, at the height of his form (he scored seven 
centuries in the season), at the prime of his cricketing powers (thirty- 
two years), of a temperamental and hereditary independence (yeo- 
man farmer stock) already proved (he won the match for England 
v. India at Lord’s in 1936) and fitly framed to be an antidote to the 
fearful gropings of our batsmen in Australia. Further, they omitted 
to send the one bowler, E. P. Robinson of Yorkshire, who could 
have provided what the attack so sadly lacked, spin with length. 

But these omissions were symptomatic of the Marylebone Club’s 
traditional and permeating weakness—caution. Not only in the 
narrow field of selection, they fear youth and shut their doors on 
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adventure, They prefer mediocre certainty to brilliant possibility. 
Their slogan is never, “ Try it” ; always, “ Has it been done before?” 
The very trees of St. John’s Wood seem to murmur the sad word 
“No.” Under the ivy of the Pavilion you might, unsurprised, find 
the text: 
“Let as alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with change?” 


And so to Australia sailed our handful of young cricketers with 
an escort of hopeful old gentlemen. There is neither time nor space 
for an exhaustive and technical analysis of the Test matches. On 
this subject hundreds of columns have been filled, thousands of 
words have swum under or flashed over the ocean. Myself, I felt 
that our chance of success depended on one question—Was William 
Voce, of Nottinghamshire, the man, or something like the man, that 
he had been during G. O. Allen’s Australian tour in 1936-1937? 
The answer soon came—no; and I waited for tales of rearguard 
actions, of strategic withdrawals to prepared positions. The eccen- 
tricity of umpires was thrown in as a marginal favour. 

Then came the inevitable attacks, Press and private, on Walter 
Hammond, who was simultaneously losing his own form and Eng- 
land’s matches. As one who has been privileged to bowl, inter- 
mittently and often inaccurately, against that great master of batting, 
I am glad that I did not see him in his decline. It would have been 
like seeing Moiseiwitsch fumble, then fall from his stool, in his 
playing of the Emperor Concerto. As to Hammond’s tactical 
captaincy, it would appear to have been competent enough. Anyhow, 
Test series are not won or lost on the exact position of a fine-leg ot 
the absence of a second slip. Defeats, like volcanic eruptions, start 
far from view. As to his personal leadership, I should not care to 
judge. But, strong or weak, his leadership was known and weighed 
in the balance before the tour began. 

Rather, I should say that both Hammond and Bradman led their 
respective teams and directed—I would not say inspired—the Tes} 
matches according to a system of which they are the acquiescent heirs 
It is a system born out of Commerce by Prestige. ‘There is a 
miserliness about these matches, which can be seen, and deplored, 
not only in individual players (e.g., Lindsay Hassett, a beautiful 
stroke-player turned tortoise by policy) but in open insults to the 
spirit of cricket such as Bradman’s refusal to accept Hammond’s 
challenge on the last day of the Fourth Test at Adelaide. Bradman, 
I know, would have the complete theoretical answer to this charge, 
like any good lawyer or accountant. But we are weary of this desk- 
and-ledger philosophy. Test cricket gasps for an open window. 
And, if it be argued that these matches brought in {£40,000 or 
£50,000, the answer is that millionaires can die of a broken heart. 

What’s happened to the fun? Not long ago I had a letter from 
Aubrey Smith, Ambassador Extraordinary to the United States, 
in which he recalled how, in a match in Australia, he had dropped 
Moses (“a very fine batsman”) in the slips, and Moses had told 
him he ought to bend lower and sleep less. Rough and homely 
jesting, but of a right spirit. Where now is the ydppun, the joy of 
battle? “ They bat,” wrote one onlooker, “as if not only their life 
but their very living depended on it, and they keep counting over 
their strokes to see if one of the three is missing.” 

But “away with melancholy.” Make way for hope and recon- 
struction. And here, we should do well to imitate the Australian 
method in encouraging young cricket. Give them pitches to play 
on. Compare the thin ooze of ore into the first-class game with 
the wealth unmined, unseen, uncared for. Public Scrools have their 
fine pitches, and are generous in lending them to those who have 
not. Universities, and many Clubs, do the same, Private enter- 
prise does what it can. But now is the time for the Government 
to nationalise cricket. Let them divert some of the land and the 
money that they vote themselves to the making of concrete pitches, 
with matting superimposed, for the benefit of the tens of thousands 
of boys who now play cricket, if they ever do, on pitches where 
any one of them might have torpedoed the great Doctor with five 
balls out of six and knocked his cap off with the other. Next, having 
given them the place, give them the time for playing. Then, and 
then only, cricket in England, as in Australia, will be a happy game 
for the many instead of a perfunctory trade for the few. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE Times Literary Supplement on resuming its normal shape, 

has decorated its leading article with a reproduction of a 
recent cartoon by Low. This cartoon represents the Prime Munister 
standing upon a snow-capped hill; a symbolical figure is forcing 
to his lips a trumpet which is even longer and larger than those 
which are blown by monks in the valleys of Thibet ; the trumpet 
bears the device, “ Inspiring blast to the nation” ; and the lady, who 
with a gesture at once determined and anxicus is imposing this 
instrument upon Mr. Attlee, exclaims as she does so, “ Blow, Clem, 
blow! ” Much as I admire Low’s curious felicity, both of draughts- 
manship and invention, I should not say that he is invariably fair. 
The gift of blowing inspiring blasts is not the highest of human 
capacities ; it is possessed, as I have indicated, by Thibetan monks. 
And among the many admirable qualities which the Prime Minister 
displays, that of blowing his own, or anybody else’s, trumpet is not 
included. It is, I weil know, a most human defect to attribute to 
persons misfortunes which are caused by events. There are those 
who, distressed bv the persistence of Siberian winds, become angry 
with the Air Ministry, or even with the B.B.C., at the prolonged 
absence of the expected thaw. It is a similar weakness of mind or 
character which induces many citizens to ease their sense of national 
discomfort by complaining of lack of leadership. Nobody would 
deny that in the dark days of 1940 Mr. Churchill’s historic utterances 
did both echo and magnify the will-power of the nation. Those 
lapidary sentences were as rocks hurled at our triumphant enemy ; 
they were about all we had at the moment which we could throw. 
But although Mr. Churchill's inspired leadership will remain for 
ever in our hearts and memories, I doubt whether we should be 
much aroused today if Mr. Attlee were to take the trumpet and 
announce blood, and sweat, and tears. The Fiihrerprinzip is not a 
tree which grows in this island. 

* * 7 7. 

The present prolonged crisis is certainly complex and may be 
transitional ; it is quite possible that things are going from bad to 
worse. But if Mr. Attlee: were to start at this stage blowing blasts 
upon the trumpet, he might find either that he emitted sounds which 
he would afterwards regret, or that he had no wind left when the 
moment comes for the last trump. I am not among those, therefore, 
who complain that the Government do not give us sufficient lead. 

heir “ Economic Survey ” and their “ Battle for Output” appear to 
me to be two most stertorous warnings: the public have been told 
of our calamities ; once they have absorbed this message, then they 
will accept more readily the harsh planning which must follow. To 
“vive a lead” at this moment would imply making forecasts and 
promises ; it would be most imprudent at this stage to indulge in 
either. But whereas I understand the Government’s hesitation to 
“ead,” I cannot applaud thei: open avowal that they wish to be led. 
In the House of Lords a few weeks ago there occurred a debate 
which has not attracted sufficient attention. Lord Chatfield begged 
the Government to express themselves in favour of an Imperial 
War Memorial; Lord Hall, in reply, stated that they would only 
consider the matter if pushed. “If at any time,” he said, “an 
expression of public opinion of sufficient magnitude to warrant 
further consideration of this matter should emerge, together with a 
garded as a suitable War Memorial, His 
then be prepared to give further 
That is a parliamentary, even a grandi- 


scheme which could be re 
Majesty's 
thought to the question.” 
loquent, way of saying that the Government will not even begin to 
think a War Memorial until the public tell them that they 
must begin to think. And how on earth are the public to exert 
I simpler course would be for the Ministry 
nning to devise such a Memorial, for the 


Government would 


about 


such pressure? Surely the 
of Town and Country P| 
Dominions thereafter to be officially consulted, and for a complete 
] approval and subscription. 
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ilisation private 
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the exghteenth 


and towns were defaced by the industrial revolution, and even jp 
London itself the citizens observed without protest or even aware. 
ness the increasing desecration of their streets and squares. Ye 
the town and country houses of the rich were furnished with the 
utmost extravagance and decorated with the most exquisite taste 
No country in the world could show such a wealth of parks and 
gardens, so lavish a catalogue of buildings of historic and artistic 
importance. One would have supposed that, with the collapse of 
the propertied classes and the advent to power of a Socialist adminis. 
tration, our aediles would have become aware of their opportunity, 
Now was the moment to give to the common man those aesthetic 
pleasures which in past centuries had been reserved for the 
aristocracy. Now was the moment to repair some at least of th: 
damage done to our cities by the industrial revolution and to rescue 
from squalor and congestion the few magnificent public buildings 
that we retain. One would have supposed that the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning would have welcomed the occasion to display 
to Londoners the beauties of St. Paul’s, hitherto concealed by the 
outrages of commercial enterprise. I am assured that they have, in 
fact, taken this opportunity into consideration, and that plans ar 
actually in existence whica would give to St. Paul’s a setting worthy 
of one of the greatest buildings ever designed by the mind of man 
These plans, I am told, would give effective reality to the dreams 
which Wren first conceived. And London would thereby acquire 
a site and spectacle worthy of a great imperial capital. Surely 
a Socialist Government should have welcomed this chance to create 
a monument to their own public spirit. But Lord Chatfield is told 
that before any ideas of this sort can be considered there must kk 
“a public opinion of sufficient magnitude.” 
* * * 

Let us suppose that the area around St. Paul’s is cleared of the 
ruins by which it is now encumbered. Let us suppose that in their 
place there is laid down a vast lawn, as fine and tended as only this 
climate can produce. Supposing that beneath this lawn a shrine or 
crypt is excavated bearing the names of all the men and women, 
whether Service or civilian, who lost their lives in the war. Suppos- 
ing that the walls of this memorial chapel bear the names of all th 
regiments of the Dominions and dependencies that came to assis 
us in our hour of trouble. Surely such a memorial would not only 
be a fitting recognition of their sacrifice but provide this anciem 
capital with one site at least which was not disfigured by commercial 
buildings and marred by advertisements. I find it decorous and 
pleasant that the Cenotaph in Whitehall should have added to it the 
inscription linking in our memories the dead of two wars. Sit 
Edwin Lutyens’ great monument will always remain as one of the 
finest of memorials ; it commemorates those who died in the fighting 
Services ; it does not commemorate those men, women and childrer 
who died during the bombardment of London ; it does not explicith 
commemorate the men of the Commonwealth and Empire. Lord 
Chatfield’s appeal in the House of Lords was a serious and imagine 
tive appeal ; it did not deserve so dusty an answer. 

* * * + 

In 1945 the Coalition Government pledged their support to th 
War Memorials Advisory Council, of which Lord Chatfield is Chait 
man, and on which are represented as many as fifty of our learned 
In 1947 the present Government, in the person of Lori 
Hall, have refused to consider, unless pressure be exercised, Lord 
Chatfield’s proposal for an Imperial War Memorial. Are we t 
believe that the citizens of this country, of the Commonwealth ané 
Empire, desire no central memorial to those who were killed in tht 
second German War? Are we to believe that the present Govern 
ment are really indifferent to this opportunity to display the splet 
dour of our architectural heritage? Are we to believe that tht 
public as a whole, if told that we can now combine these two serious 
purposes, would fail to respond with generosity? I do not believt 
these things. I believe that if the Prime Minister were to gras 
his trumpet and allow an inspiring blast 10 resound, he would find 
that it echoed across the Seven Seas. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 
** By William Douglas-Home. 
(Lyric, Hammersmith.) 


“Now Barabbas ... (Vaudeville.) 


**The Rossiters.’’ 


Mr. WILLIAM DouGLas-Home, with the courage of his conviction, 
has written an admirable play about an Engiish prison. In a series 
of very short scenes, and short scenes are often apt to break irre- 
tievably the continuity of one’s thoughts and emotions, he lays 
upon us, without sentimentality and without bias, almost without 
comment, the full weight of sadness and frustration that is the 
natural corollary to this unnatural life. Perhaps his prisoners are 
a little too sympathetic ; misguided, foolish, rather than vicious. 
Indeed, another critic has observed that he is old-fashioned enough 
to believe that people out of prison are nicer than people in, and 
after taking thought one cannot deny there may be a grain of truth 
in what he says. Nevertheless, there is no false sentiment about this 
play, and the scenes centred round a condemned man are extremely 
moving. The sincere acting of Richard Longman as the murderer, 
Antony Marlowe as the Welsh chaplain, and of Percy Walsh and 
Richard Foat as the death-watch warders invoke an atmosphere 
compounded of agony, unreality, kindness, hysteria, comfort, hope 
and horror that strikes one as being wholly genuine. This, one 
feels, is what it must be like to die and to watch the doomed. The 
other scenes take place in the Governor’s office or in a prisoners’ 
mess, and every character bears the stamp of authenticity. 

The acting is uniformly excellent, and it is difficult to distribute 
the bouquets since all are deserving ; but in addition to the above- 
mentioned actors tribute should be offered perhaps to Julian Somers 
as an Irish saboteur, to Owen Holder as a Cockney razor-slasher, 
and to Peter Doughty, whose portrayal of effeminacy is as touching 
as it is hilariously funny. 

After a sticky start, when the road is being laid, so to speak, for 
the ensuing drama, The Rossiters becomes very good theatre indeed. 
It shows us how a woman paralysed in all but one arm learns of the 
seduction of her husband by a cruel littls vulgarian, and of how she 
eventually shoots her. As a result of the shock she regains the use 
of her limbs. Miss Diana Wynyard is one of our finest actresses as 
well as being one of our loveliest, and the fact that she is immobilised 
in a wheelchair seems only to emphasise her qualities. It is true 
she is allowed the freedom of one arm, but she really does not need it. 
Quietness has ever ben her strength, and leaning back in her chair 
with a cup of Bovril in her only good hand she charts the emotions 
better than could most nimbler members of her profession. Her 
tragedy, the tragedy of impotent beauty at bay, could hardly fail, 
dramatically speaking, to light a spark, but it is Miss Wynyard’s 
steady human breathing that cherishes the flame. 

Miss Margaret Diamond as the minx is almost too nasty, and, 
admirable as she is, upsets the balance. She is so loud-mouthed and 
rapacious we feel the unfortunate husband, Mr. Patrick Barr, would 
have shot her ages ago, or if not he almost anybody else. The final 
scene between the two women is horrible, and exciting enough to 
be truly un-nerving—indeed it impelled us to take off our overcoats 
and order a strong coffee—and it was not until we had seen Miss 
Wynyard stand to her full height as the curtain fell that the cold crept 
back into us. One word for Miss Marjorie Fielding, who looks so 
like everybody’s mother it makes one positively uneasy. Her capacity 
for portraying hidden anxiety, concealed tenderness and blatant self- 
sacrifice is proved to the full here, and adds an extra blessing to the 
play, VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Best Years of Our Lives.’’ (Leicester Square.) 


THREE hours is a long time to spend watching a film. The pro- 
cession of images, the never-quiet sound track, gradually anaesthetise 
the senses. If it starts badly then the cinema becomes a chamber of 
most subtle torture. Thus the odds are all against The Best Years 
of Our Lives. As if this were not enough, it also tells a story of the 
utmost banality. And all the minor characters have not been pro- 
perly fitted into the scheme. And the music composer, dreaming of 
some other subject, has drenched the track with great waves of un- 
necessary sound. These handicaps do not prevent The Best Years 
of Our Lives from being consistently absorbing. 

The plot concerns the fortunes of three American ex-Service-men 
who return home after years abroad. One, a sailor, has lost both 
his hands, and his problem is to adjust himself to his family circle 
and their reactions to the steel hooks which he wields with such 
skill. Another, a dashing airman, returns to the wife whom he knew 


only for a few weeks and whose idea of the good life does not fit 
in with his earnings as an assistant in a drug-store. The third, a 
soldier, has no problem except a natural day or two’s difficulty in 
getting used to being with his charming family and being vice- 
president of a local bank. The film’s achievement is that it puts 
America on the screen. Here is the whole life of a medium-sized 
American town laid out before us. All the bits and pieces we have 
glimpsed in other films, all those aspects that have been over- 
emphasised, fall naturally into place. At the end of the film it is 
as though one had been to Boone City and met its people and stayed 
with them for a while; eaten the fantastic confections of ice-cream 
in a local drug-store, tried to caise an overdraft in its palatial bank 
or stopped for a drink in one of its bars. 

This happy result is entirely due to the fact that, apart from the 
matter of the music, The Best Years of Our Lives is one of the 
most excellently made films to come from Hollywood for a long 
time. It certainly is not a landmark in the development of film 
technique, but it is a superb piece of craftsmanship. Wyler’s 
direction is uncanny in its surface understanding of people, and 
uncanny too in its easy skill and apparent lack of effort. Here 
are no actors straining to hit their chalk-marks, but ordinary people 
going about their lives. In this he is helped by Robert Sherwood’s 
easy and experienced dialogue, which also strains after no effect other 
than that of making you feel that the characters are not trying to 
remember the lines of a bulky script. Gregg Tolland’s photography 
has, for once, no mannerisms, but is good, solid black and white. 
Particularly good are the set-dressings. Here are small rooms that 
people have lived in, not the tidy, deserted halls we usually see. 
The editing is certainly a little arbitrary, but there are probably 
vast sequences left on the cutting-room floor. All the principal 
actors are flawless as long as the script allows them to be natural ; 
on the occasions when it fails them they rise nobly to the occasion 
and use their great technical experience to get them through. Myrna 
Loy has most to contend with, as it isn’t really her sort of party ; 
but she is no beginner, and her infinite tact plus a faintly worried 
look keeps her above water. The minor characters are all terrible 
because nobody has bothered about them, but as it is their manners 
that provide a large part of the interest this is not important. 
In case you should think that this film sounds as though it were 
more for the anthropologist or Mass Observer than the normal 
audience, I must make it quite clear that it is about a nice, human 
and understandable group of people. It would be an excellent 
thing if we and other countries could show ourselves to the world 
in the same way. ALEXANDER SHAW. 


MUSIC 


GINETTE NEveu has provided the high lights of the last week. Her 
performance of the Sibelius violin concerto on March §th, with the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, was followed on the 8th by Chausson’s 
Poéme and Ravel’s Tzigane at the People’s Palace. Any violinist 
who can play all three of these works superlatively is master of her 
instrument technically—for Ravel and Sibelius make great demands 
on pure technique—and emotionally, by which I mean that she can 
make the violin pour out its soul and draw out ours, Orpheus-like, 
to follow, without leading us through anything even faintly re- 
sembling a Palm Court. The wonderful rhetoric of Chausson’s 
Poéme, the passionate pleading and the ethereal meditation, can be 
turned to rant and sob-stuff by an inferior artist, and it might almost 
be said that a real test of the musical quality of a violinist was his 
approach to such a work, bristling with every temptation. Those 
who have heard Menuhin’s interpretation will know what Chausson 
meant, and will realise that Mlle. Neveu qualifies for the highest 
rank by her performance. The purely musical intelligence necessary 
for the Sibelius concerto is not always combined with the ardour 
and attack (I never knew before what the famous French premier 
coup d’archet meant) and that almost physical quality by which, 
once again like Orpheus, Mlle. Neveu compels her audience. 

The concert of the Contemporary Music Centre on March 4th 
was not distinguished by any notable new works. Poulenc’s Sextet 
did not reveal any new qualities at a second hearing, and Lennox 
Berkeley’s Pianoforte Sonata was not strictly speaking new. It is 
a striking piece of keyboard-writing, frankly virtuosic in the second 
movement and designed throughout for a master craftsman. It was 
actually written for Clifford Curzon, who gave the first performance 
last autumn. Natasha Litvin gave a good performance, though 
inevitably without that effortlessness and complete mastery which 
is the only thing that makes technical difficulty an added pleasure to 
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the listener. In the slow movement the composer seemed to have 
returned to the slighter manner of his earlier works, and this was 
commented on favourably or otherwise, according as the speaker was 
Boulangiste or otherwise. The other work on the programme was a 
wind quintet by Roberto Gerhard, one of those wo:xs which are 
only heard—laus Deo—at Contemporary Music concerts, works in 
which it seems as though angularity and cacophony are erected into 
a principle, where no phrase seems to have any connection with the 
Jast and movement succeeds movement with a grim and Puritan 
determination that the listener’s ear shall be filled though it shall 
never be flattered. Fortunately such works are in no sense contem- 
porary music—or at least no more than Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and Lord Baldwin are contemporary politicians. 

M. Poulenc’s one-man performance of his opera buffa Les 
Mamelles de Tirésias (billed for April at the Opéra Comique) is not 
entirely new to London, but I heard it for the first time last week 
at a private house. Both music and performance reveal a humorist 
of genius. The libretto, by Guillaume Apollinaire, may seem 
esoteric to any but a Parisian audience ; but the composer’s use of 
music-hall patter, coloratura, bogus chorales and incredibly apt 
recitative certainly achieves an irresistibly comic effect which loses 
nothing when interpreted in roto by M. Poulenc himself. 

MartTIN COorer. 


ART 


Mr. Micuaet Ayrton’s new exhibition at the Redfern enables us 
to do some stocktaking. The Germanic fantasy, and in particular 
the wracked contortions of Griinewald, from which his most 
characteristic work derives, may be seen in a new Temptation of St. 
Anthony, a work composed in the passionate purples and blacks of 
Gothic night. The impact of Paris, and of Nash and Sutherland, 
is shown more clearly in the landscapes, which vary from emotive 
perspectives in the Potteries to frothy seascapes in which sky, cliffs 
and water interlock to echo the turbulence of the tides themselves. 
Less frequently, Ayrton attempts to span the gulf with a synthesis 
in which the human figure is related to time and space, and these 
are among his most carefully constructed pictures. Personally, I find 
myself least in sympathy with his work when it is most literary and 
when such construction is least in evidence. Once one questions the 
success of the emotional assault, other doubts suggest themselves ; 
the amorphous void of shifting colour may seem a little thin, the 
arrangement of the figures over-theatrical. In his best work, how- 
ever, such pitfalls are avoided by attention to structural significance 
and a rich intensity of colour that is completely fused with the 
formal elements. Above all, there is in his best work a monumentality 
and power that are rarely found in a painter of Ayrton’s age. This 
lack of compromise in his statements alone marks him as one of the 
important figures of his generation, and there is no reason to believe 
that he has yet reached the summit of his powers. The present ex- 
hibition reveals marked progress and is certainly his most important 
10 date. A number of his elegant and exciting designs for the Covent 
Garden production of the Fairy Queen are also on view. 

At the same gallery may be seen new work by Humphrey Spender. 
In manner Ayrton and Spender share much of the current idiom. 
Spender uses it, however, for far more formal ends, with greater 
taste, greater subtlety of colour harmonics, greater aesthetic tact 
but less power. His painting is often little more than decoration— 
decoration of the highest order, but lacking breadth and range. 
Nevertheless, his meticulous craftsmanship and technique, and his 
feeling for composition and colour, reveal a talent and sensibility 
which are too often overlooked. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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ON THE AIR 


Last weck’s series of talks on atomic energy was well-timed and well. 
planned. The talks covered practically every aspect of the subject; 
they were admirably objective in tone ; they were given by the mog 
authoritative speakers the country could provide. Of the impon- 
ance attached to them no better illustration can be given that the fact 
that even Jtma and Music Hall were ousted from their established 
places in the timetable so that the atomic-energy talks could be pu: 
on during a peak listening period. The purpose of the series was 
professedly explanatory and informative rather than controversial, 
and on the whole I think, it put fairly and squarely before listeners 
the position in which mankind is placed by the discovery of a process 
by which, as Professor P. M. S. Blackett said, human life on earth 
may be completely transformed. 


* * 7 + 


As broadcasters, J. B. Priestley and Group-Captain Cheshire 
seemed to me to stand head and shoulders above the other speakers, 
To intreduce the series the former gave his celebrated imitation of 
the Ordinary Man, which is always delightful but which is less con- 
vincing as it becomes ever clearer that his intellectual stature is very 
far from ordinary. Group-Captain Cheshire achieved that intimacy 
which all broadcasters should aim at but which so few attain. His 
analysis of the psychological effect of the atomic bomb on those who 
used it was striking. I hope the B.B.C. will not now lean back with 
a comfortably satisfied feeling that they have done their duty by the 
atom. There is much more to be said and much to be repeated—over 
and over again—if the people of this country are to realise what the 
release of nuclear energy means to them and to all mankind. Last 
wecek’s talks were a good beginning, but only a beginning. 


* * * * 


Kinglake’s Eothen does not immediately strike one as particularly 
promising material for a potted radio version, but Robert Gittings’s 
adaptation not only made good entertainment, but actually succeeded 
in preserving something of the essential and very individual quality of 
Kinglake himself. The opening sequences, with their too frequent 
interruptions by the Conventional Traveller, were a little tedious; 
but as soon as the narrative got under way all was well. Robert 
Eddison was an excellent Kinglake ; Cyril Gardiner’s distinctive voice 
gave character to Dmitri, and Susan Richmond brought to our fire- 
sides the curious bundle of contradictions taat was Lady Hester 
Stanhope. 

* * * 7 

There was-a cold perfection about Madame Kirsten Flagstad’s 
singing in her Lieder recital on March sth which left me with mixed 
feelings. It was a joy to hear such technically flawless production 
and control after the slipshoddery we so often have to endure. But, 
beautifully—nay, perfectly—as Madame Flagstad sang the notes, the 
breath of life was not in them; emotion was renounced. Such 
detachment does not accord with Schubert, Brahms and Wagner, 
who demand more warmth than the singer brought to her perform- 
ance on this occasion. Ernest Lush accompanied beautifully. 


* * * * 


James Stephens once described The Playboy of the Western World 
as “a riot of fun, a riot of living, a rtot of syntax.” There was 
nothing particularly riotous about the performance broadcast by tht 
Abbey Theatre players in the Third Programme on Sunday. But 
then the Playboy, which was being hissed off the Dublin stage forty 
years ago, has since acquired the respectability of a classic. Today, 
I fancy, its main interest lies in the language which Synge put into 
the mouths of his characters rather than in the action. (I have never 
been able to see why, even in Ireland, where most things are possible, 
a man should be regarded as a hero merely because he claims to have 
murdered his father.) Synge’s conscious preoccupation with the 
speech of his characters makes the play particularly suitable for broad- 
casting, and the Dublin players spoke his poetic prose with a sin- 
cerity and an authenticity which no English players could have 
achieved. Cyril Cusack was an admirable Christy, and Brid Ni 
Loingsigh an appropriately shrewish Pegeen. 


* * * * 


Dr. J. G. Porter’s talk on The Night Sky in March was almost 2 
model of its kind—intimate, informative and graced with a pleasant 
humour. I suggest that these talks would be appreciated by a widef 
audience than London Regional can provide. 


L. C. Luoyp. 
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THE 


LETTERS TO 
UPROOTED HUMANITY 


Sir —In your issue of March 7th; both Mr. Frank Beswick and Sir 
Angus Watscn, writing respectively of the million Allied -Christian 
refugees and of the 100,000 Jewish refugees, suggest as a solution that 
an under-developed and under-populated South America, especially 
Brazil, needs immigrants. That is, of course, a matter for South Ameri- 
cans to decide. But in 1938-39, at a time when a then over-developed 
and over-pepulated Britain had taken pity on and admitted here over 
90,000 Jewish Germans, I visited the A.B.C. countries of South America 
(Argentina, Brazil and Chile), with their approval, and reported on the 
condition of recent European immigrants and on Jewish settlements. 
One of the regrettable difficulties for Jewish European refugees now is 
that neither Nerth ner Scuth American natiens, who are relatively 
recent as such, appear to want people who are not prepared wholly to 
assimilate themselves into the nation, and that, since the terrorism by 
Jewish Europeans in Arabic Asia, they wrongly or rightly fear the 
possibility that, if such immigrants’ demands were not granted, it could 
also happen there. 

In any case, Argentina and Brazil tend, not unnaturally, to prefer as 
immgrants Europeans who are nearest to their own stock, and therefore 
the most easily assimulable into a relatively new nation. They welcome 
people who are ethnologically Mediterraneans, linguistically Latins and 
religiously Cathclics. This element can best be found not among the 
million refugees but in the [berian peninsula and in Italy, whence 
about half the population wants to get out. Brazil may well be wise, 
since mest ef Brazil, such as the Amazcnas and the Matto Grosso, is 
witheut safeguards unfit by Eurcpean standards for hard physical labour 
by nen-Mediterranean Europeans. 

It is the United States and Canada, where the old Dutch and Anglo- 
Saxon stocks are now in a mincrity, which have proved themselves able 
to abscrb and make preductive, loyal citizens of hard-working Poles, 
Polish Ukrainians, Yugoslavs and Balts, who are the main ethnic elements 
of the refugees now seeking to give their skills and to found new homes. 
More than a quarter cf the pepulaticn of, fer instance, the United States 
are “fereign-bern,” with cne cr beth parents bern abroad. If each of 
the Governments of the Americas, Nerth and South, were to allow 
each family of their already assimilated citizens to adopt and take in 
ene family cf their ethnic kindred from among the refugees, they would 
beceme preductively and rapidly assimilated, and the back of the refugee 
“problem ” would be brcken. 

As regards Jewish Europeans (Russians, Peles, Austrians, etc.) in 
Seuth America, the facts of setthement and the pcetentialities are briefly 
these. They can in fact, and have been, successfully settled on the 
land. This has been dene in South America by, for instance, the Jewish 
Colenisaticn Asseciation (I.C.A.) on the Baron Hirsch Foundation. 

settlements in the A.B.C. ccuntries do not show more drift to 
the towns than non-Jewish communities. The best minimum unit is 
father, mcther and adclescent scn and daughter. The latter are first 
aided to- get training and diplemas in agriculture, including dairying, 
poultry, steck-raising, cereals, etc. (The majority of non-Jewish refugees 
in British-American zones cf Europe have been trained to agriculture 
from chil¢hood.) In Argentina the association provides a farm, prefer- 
ably in the regular-rain Black-Earth area (such as Entre Rios). An 
average farm-unit is 176 acres. The immigrants find it fenced, equipped 
with the three main machines and standard house, furnished, set cen- 
trally cn the plet and linked with a central all-weather road. Most 
farms are stocked with three draft-horses, fifty chickens, five milk-cows, 
etc. 

The co-cperative truck calls fer the preduce the day after their arrival, 
and regularly thereafter. They are producers from the first day. They 
are backed. in case of a series of bad seasons, by a land bank. Agricul- 
tural engineers circulate regularly to offer advice. After normal work 
for eight years, during which they agree to stay, they can become owners 
of the farm while still repaying. The association’s work is a model of 
medern settlement. The total cest per family is about £800, plus ocean 
passage. In temperate Brazil the suburban settlement of market- 
gardeners cests about £600. The larger the scale, the less is the cost 
per family-unit. Large-scale settlement on this modern and model plan 
costs a sum which only a Ican backed by a Government or a consortium 
of Governments could achieve. When, however, such settlement is done 
en the cheap, Governments often have to spend more money on eventual 
doles for failures and bad seasons than they would have spent on initial 
expenditure cn this plan, which makes the settlers into producers and 
an asset to the ceuntry from the day of their arrival. 

An internationally guaranteed settlement-loan, on the model of that 
granted to Greece to settle Anetolians, would go a long way to dispose 
constructively of the million Allied pecple who have sought refuge with 
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the Western Powers. They are unable to find normal work and homes 
in the British and American zones, so that they now remain, in any case, 
the Anglo-American taxpayers’ responsibility. Meanwhile, France, by 
use of non-French labour, is producing more coal than in 1938. Belgium, 
increasingly employing non-Belgian workers (of which they foresaw, 
and agreed on, the need long ago), is nearest to normal of the Western 
belligerent nations. Britain, increasingly called on to produce more 
feed for itself than ever before and industrially to produce to “ export 
er die,” probably needs 2,000,000 more skilled hands, and 500,000 per- 
manently now. Charity begins at home, and here at our doors is the 
main and productive solution of the alleged “problem” of Allied 
refugees. Here our moral responsibility and our own interests are at 
one.—Yours, &c., Tracy PHILIPPS 
Travellers’ Club, S.W.1. 


INDIA AND U.N.O. 


Sir—Mr. Churchill’s suggestion that it might become necessary t 
transfer our responsibility for India to the United Nations Organisation 
is deserving of more attention than it has so far received. The Indian 
problem is the problem of distrust between communities differing in 
race, religion and ideology. Minority ccmmunities, especially the 
Muslims and Scheduled Classes, have no faith in the protection of any 
paper constitution, because they fear that the Hindu majority will some- 
how outwit them and nullify any safeguards of their interests. The 
one point on which Hindu and Muslim leaders are agreed is that Great 
Britain is no longer acceptable as an arbitrator to see fair play. But 
continuing outbreaks cf communal mob violence show that the need 
for some impartial referee was never greater than it is today. It will 
take a generation or more for the impact of hatred and revenge to die 
down sufficiently for the two major communities to live and work 
together with any degree of mutual confidence. Meanwhile there is an 
imminent danger that the whole structure of orderly government will 
collapse, if outside props are too hastily withdrawn. Indian leaders know 
this, but national pride forbids acknowledgement of the truth. 

In these circumstances the best, perhaps the only, hope of escape 
from the present impasse lies in the intervention.of U.N.O., of which 
India is itself a member. It is possible that the leaders of all Indian 
communities might agree on a constitution and make an honest effort 
to work it, if they could bring themselves to accept U.N.O. as a trustee 
of the settlement with the International Court of Justice as the interpreter 
of the constitution in so far as it affected the rights of minorities. Accept- 
ance of an outside impartial body as an ultimate court of appeal might 
supply the element of confidence and stability, the lack of which is the 
main obstacle to the realisation of India’s aspirations.—Yours faithfully, 

Larchfield, Churt, Surrey GEOFFREY BRACKEN. 


THE BAN ON PERIODICALS 


S1r,—The suspension of the periodicals and the manner in which it was 
effected raise considerations whose importance has not, I submit, been 
fully appreciated. Two explanations of the suspension, conflicting with 
one another and with the facts, were given in the two Houses, but in both 
Houses all pretence of any statutory sanction was immediately abandoned, 
On February 25th in the Commons the Prime Minister, challenged at 
question time for the statutory authority upon which suspension had been 
made, declared twice over that it was “done by agreement” between the 
Periodical Proprietors Association (P.P.A.) and the Governments Lord 
Chorley, replying for the Government in the Lords (February 27th), 
repudiated the “agreement” argument. “ Suspension of publication was 
secured,” he said, “ by an instruction issued after consultation with bodies 
representing major interests in the newspaper and periodical Press,” 
Speaking with all the authority of a Professor of Law in the University of 
London, he declared categorically that “instruction is the word which f 
think most accurately describes ” the procedure adopted. The ascertained 
facts are that Mr. Shinwell had issued the “instruction” three days 
before any consultation with the P.P.A. was attempted. The “ instruc- 
tion” had, and was intended to have, all the appearance of an imperial 
rescript. The P.P.A., taking that view of it, and confronted with an 
accomplished fact, had no alternative but to “agree.”—I am, &c., 
House of Commons. E. GRAHAM-LITTLE. 


Sin —The Spectator has returned—and we are told, in an almost casual 
note, that the suppression of the weekly Press by a piece of ministerial 


bluff “calls for the strongest protest.” In the circumstances, the protest 
does not seem to have been very strong. Surely we might have been 
told: (1) if any protest was made to the Government, other than 
“ questions ” in the House of Commons, at this altogether unprecedented 
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attack on the liberty of the Press; (2) if The Spectator is a member of 
the trade association that concurred in the suppression; (3) why no 
protest was made in the course of the two broadcasts by the five editors. 
The fact that newspapers unaffected by the ban afforded you the 
courtesy of their columns is surely no answer to an administrative stroke 
that recalls one of the worst features of the totalitarian regimes of the 
Continent—one, moreover, that seems to add weight to the fear that 
“it can happen here.”—Yours, &c., E. ROYSTON PIKE. 
Timberscombe, Esher. 


THE CANADIAN SPY TRIALS 


Sir.—Mr. Harold Nicolson 


draws attention to the Royal Commission’s 
Report on the investigation in 
n 


to the Gouzenko affair in Ottawa. It is a 
Gecument not only of great interest—an amazing seven-shillingsworth ! — 
but of great importance. It seems wise in the interest of friendly 
relations with Russia openly to face the facts as revealed. It is not 
surprising that, in the light of the indisputable documents, the Com- 
mission accepted the evidence of Gouzenko, who “by what he has 
dene has rendered great public service to the people of this country” 
(pege 648). The Commissioners “ believe Gouzenko reported what he 
heard at the Ottawa Embassy honestly and accurately but we have no 
way of knowing to what extent these views were held by Russians 
other than those in the Embassy who expressed them” (page 665). 

The main points that Gouzenko made were: (1) “He insisted that 
the abolition of the Comintern was a farce and that in reality the 
Comintern continues to function, not in the old form but in a new and 
possibly slightly camouflaged form” (page 664). (2) In Russia “ they 
exe educating the people. They are telling the people that everything 
that is outside the borders of Russia is an enemy. ... There is a great 
deal of propaganda carried on by the conversation of the propagandists 
and sometimes even in the Press. It is all done to train the people 
to think that they must fight another war, that maybe it will be our 
firml war” (page 664-5). (3) “The Russian people are being brought 
up in the singleminded idea that the system existing in Russia is the 
only system having a future; the systems of the democratic countries 
are doomed to defeat and will be destroyed by force and replaced by 
Communism” (page 665). (4) “It is clear that the Communist Party 
in democratic a political party 
into an agency net of the Soviet Government” (page 640). (5) Gouzenko 
staked his life to express the belief that “ Such double-faced politics ... 
towards the democratic countries do not conform with the interests of the 
Russian people and endanger the security of civilisation.” (page 640). 
(6) He “found the strength within himself to take this step and to 
warn Canada and the other democratic countries of the danger which 
hangs over them” (page 641). (7) Not all the Russians in the Embassy 
were in favour of what was being done. 

It must surely strengthen the hands of those who desire—and 
does not?—real friendship to be explicit about these things in order 
that they may be friends of Russia and in Russia. By 
exposing these proceedings to the light of day the “extent” to which 
* these views are held by Russians ” must be decreased.—Yours faithfully, 

United University Club, S.W.1. S. Cope MORGAN. 


THE MINER AND THE NATION 


Sir,.—Mr. Smart’s rather dogmatic statements can only be proved by 
an expert investigation into the effect of mechanisation, ageing population 
and mines, wear and tear, and many other factors, and The Economist 
this week reaches a very different possible target figure. What is certain 
is that for years past the miners have been led to look to political action 
rather than increased output to improve their conditions of work and 
pay. They are unlikely suddenly to forsake a policy and leadership 
which have carried them so far towards their professed aim of making 
coal-mining the most highly-paid industry, and socially this aim is prob- 
ably reasonable. As a result of this political action we now have a large 
bloc of M.P.s who depend for their election on the votes of miners and 
are able, through nationalisation of the mines, to exert greatly increased 
pressure on those who run the industry. This group may bedevil politics 
in the future much as the Irish Party did thirty and forty years ago. 
What seems clear is that unless the output of coal goes up there will 
be gencrally increased need to exploit other forms of power which may, 
in the not distant future, make coal-mining a dying industry, with all 
that that means in personal and social trouble. It is also clear that now 
is pre-eminently the time when our vast coal resources can make their 
greatest contribution to the good of this country and the world, and we 
may therefore hope that the miners will seize this opportunity ta 
Increase their output not only to save the country, but, in the long run, 
yo make their own future more secure.—Yours faithfully, 
Dingle House, Winsford. W. N. Leax. 
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Sir—Mr. R. C. Smart expresses the opinion that “ High wages and 

good conditions in the mining industry have led to the miners’ lack 

of effort.” It would be most interesting to know what pits and mining 

villages he has investigated?—Yours faithfully, JOAN BROOKE. 
Grimstone Manor, Gilling East, York. 


GREECE AND RUSSIA 
S1r,—Please be realistic about Russia. If I were to shout at you for 
months, threatening to subdue you as I had already subdued your neigh- 
bours, would you say you were raising “ darkest suspicions” about me if 
you took me at my word? That paragraph about Greece in your issue 
of March 7th doesn’t bear describing.—yYeurs faithfully, 
Plymouth. C. A. BATHWoop, 


FOOD FOR EUROPE 


Sir,—We recently launched an appeal on behalf of the Friends Relief 
Service, the Aid to Austria Appeals Committee and the Ecumenical 
Refugee Commission, for the purchase of food, clothing and medicaments, 
So far, more than £50,000 has been raised and the supplies sent to 
Austria, France, Germany and Poland. We have just been informed 
that, owing to a special offer, another £20,000 could be spent in the 
purchase of food immediately upon the receipt of that sum—food that 
is desperately needed in this bitter weather. We therefore make a 
further very urgent appeal for generous subscriptions. The situation in 
parts of Europe, where in the present icy conditions most of the popula- 
tion are lamentably underfed and ill-clad, is indescribable, and the effects 
will last long after the thaw. Subscriptions for the immediate purchase 
of supplies now available should be sent to me at the address below. 
Cheques and postal orders should be made out to “ Save Europe Now, 
European Relief Fund.”—Yours sincerely, HeENry CARTER, 
Hon. Treasurer. 
“ Save Europe Now,” 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ECONOMIC HUSBANDRY 


Sm,—If I have misrepresented Mr. Orwin’s little book, which is both 
thoughtful and charming, I most humbly apologise, and indeed rejoice 
to be told that my inferences are not justified. I read the book thoroughly, 
annotated it throughout and reviewed it in detail. The condemnation, 
root and branch, of the English village, of rural crafts and of anything 
small distressed me more than I care to say, as coming from a man whose 
views may influence Icgislation, may even promote the nationalisation 
of the land, which seems to me a necessity if Mr. Orwin’s “new 
inclosure” is to come to pass. The cause of my protests was affection 
for the English village and hamlet and fear that the reforms urged may 
irretrievably damage “ this England.” For Mr. Orwin and his great ser- 
vices to husbandry I have the greatest respect.—Yours faithfully, 
Wheathampstead, Herts. W. Beach THOMas. 


PAYMENT BY RESULTS 


Sir,—Surely your correspondent writes under a misapprehension. He 
says, “If the more efficient worker is to receive a bonus above the basic 
wage, either this will increase the total wage bill, proving a further 
stage towards inflation, or else his increase must be counterbalanced by 
reducing the wage of the less efficient.” May I suggest that he is 
wrong in both estimates. What really matters is the relation of wages 
to gross production. If we assume a case of production at the present 
time, where it may stand at 80 per cent. of efficiency, we might give 
the following figures: Material £1,000, wages £1,000, overheads £200— 
a total of £2,200. If wages at the same rate were given for full efficiency 
the figures would read: Material £1,250, wages £1,250 and, as overheads 
remain constant at £200, we get a total cost of £2,700 for what 
would previously have cost £2,750. This shows a saving of £50, and 
any decrease in cost is deflationary and not inflationary, and be it noted 
that this saving would be made many times during the year. As regards 
the least efficient, in view of the world demand for goods which is likely 
to be continued for years, even the less efficient is likely to be employed 
for that period, and, even if it did not, he would be able to find 
employment in a trade for which he was better fitted —Yours faithfully, 
60 Grange Avenue, Derby. T. A. Lewis. 


“ MIDDLE EASTERN DRIFT ” 


Sir,—It has been pointed out to me that my reference to the Governor- 
General of the Sudan in the article in your issue of January 10th on 
Middle Eastern Drift reflects unfairly on him. Any criticism which I 
may have made was directed at the apparent variations in policy 4s 
between different countries in the Middle East, and not against the 
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YOU LL JUST MAKE IT/ 


Hurry! Time is getting very short for you to get 15/- National 
Savings Certificates at their present high rate of interest. Each 
one becomes 20/6 in 10 years’ time. But you've got to buy 
before April 1st. You can hold up to 500 Certificates. Buy all 
you can — and hold on to them ! 


wnonas SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


issued by The National Savings Committee 
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FACILITIES 


COMPLETE HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


including crones up to 40 ton lift, 


pipe lines, etc. 

. 
MAINTENANCE AND 
REPAIR SHOPS 
o 
ENGINEERING AND 
BUILDING SERVICES 
PRIVATE RAILWAYS 
AND SIDINGS 
. 

RIVER AND ROAD 
TRANSPORT 


° 
Apply for illustrated leaflet ‘‘A’’ 


Build, 
or lease, 


your factory 
AT LONDON’S GATEWAY 


THIS industrial estate is within 
a dozen miles of Charing Cross. 
It is well served by road and 
rail and is particularly suited 
to businesses using sea or river- 
borne traffic. Ships up to 
15,000 tons can be berthed and 
the handling equipment for 
both dry and liquid cargoes is 
extensive and up to date. 

The Estate engineering staff can 
submit building schemes, erect 
your factory (on lease if you 
wish) and undertake plant 
fabrication, installation and 
maintenance. 


DAGENHAM DOCK 
ESTATE 


NDUSTRIAL 


SAMUEL WILLIAMS & SONS, LTD 
8 LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone : Royal 3171 
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WHAT! 


Go without- 





No morning rush—sSTERADENT cleans dentures 
overnight or whilst dressing. First, a brush under 
the tap, then place the dentures in a solution of 
STERADENT as directed on the tin. This harmlessly 
removes all stains and mucin film. A rinse under 
the tap and the dentures are fresh and clean again. 


Steradent 


cleans and sterilises every type of denture 


STERADENT LIMITED HULL AND LONDON 
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Government representatives whose valuable services are well known, 

but who have the invidious task of reconciling the irreconcilable.—I am, 

Sir, yours, &c., J. G. FRERE. 
6 Carlos Place, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT SERVICE 


Sir,—I should be grateful for an opportunity, through your columns, 
of expressing to Dr. Malcolm Sargent the gratitude of the British 
Committee of International Student Service, and of the students whom 
I.S.S. is helping to the limit of its ability, for his very moving appeal 
in the Week’s Good Cause on February 16th. In spite of the depressing 
conditions prevailing here when he spoke, listeners contributed £2,100 
to our funds—/2,100 made up largely of small sums which had obviously 
represented a very real sacrifice on the dencrs’ part. As occasional letters 
are still arriving here we harbour the hope that our total might reach 
£2,500, and if any of your readers were to help us we should be more 
than grateful. I shall be very glad to send full information about I.S.S 
to any who are interested—Yours, &c., GEOFFREY GODWIN 
International Student Service, (Public Relations Officer). 
59 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W.1 


RUSSIAN PARLIAMENT 


Sir—I am sorry that an unfortunate fault in transmission has re- 

sulted in a misprint at the bottom of page 233 of your March 7 issue. 

General Bulganin, while “little known,” is certainly not a little man, 

but one of the most forceful men in the Soviet hierarchy and a candidate- 

member of the Politburo.—Yours truly, RICHARD CHANCELLOR. 
London. 


POST OFFICE PROFITS 


Sir,—If the Assistant P.M.G. is correctly reported as admitting in Par- 
liament recently a surplus in 1945-46 of no less than £36,000,000, what 
justification is there for keeping the charge for a single 2 oz. letter as 
high as 2$d.? If business firms—and others—are to continue to be 
taxed in this way (as are, for example, the buyers of whisky, the owners 
of dogs, the cinema-goer for a seat, etc.), let us have the arguments of 
the Government for such indirect taxation of the Postage A/c, but mean- 
time the gummed paper should be called a postal tax, and not a postage 


stamp.—I am, yours, &c., D. GroyTHer Moore. 


Carr Villa, Acomb, Yorks 
DIARIES AND TYPEWRITERS 
Sir,—* All,” says Mr. Nicolson in his delightful article on keeping a 
diary, “that is required is a typewriter.” In the same manner Mrs. 


“ Take a dozen fresh eggs and a pound of butter.” 
a typewriter for his daugnter, as 


Becton used to write, 
If Mr. Nicolson were searching for 
I am for mine, I doubt if he would make such free play with the 
little word “all.” I feel it would be as optimistic to say that all that 
is required for a journey.to the moon is Mr. Jules Verne and a rocket! 
Yours faithfully, GEORGE KIRKBRIDE. 
The Residency, 


Udaipur, Rajputana 








Jones and her 


| of a Hoover!..... 


Weil, perhaps it’s not quite as bad as that, but a good 
many Hoover cleaners today must be less efficient than 

they might be. Have yours inspected by a qualitied Hoover 
representative, and given any service attention tt needs 
Rezister for this home service now by filling in and posting 
cpupon below. Especially if you have changed your 
address during or after the war. 


As fast 


t) Authorised Hoover Dealers, 


Mrs 












1s Hoover Cleaners are made they are delivered 
whom you 





sound people 









HOOVER LTD., (E159) PERIVALE, GREENFORD MIDDX 
Please register my name and address for the Hoover 









home service scheme. 
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: COUNTRY LIFE 


AMONG a multitude of accounts and personal experiences of feeding 


| birds in times of frost the most original and perhaps successful comiés 
‘from Cornwall, 


Expeditions were made for the hunting of snails jy 
the crevices of stone walls, and the beoty was extensive. It might be 
even more successful and certainly more useful if similar searches were 
made in gardens. Is there any hibernaculum quite so crowded with 
undesirable lodgers as a clipped box-hedge round a bed or knot gardén, 
or, say, a clump of Algerian iris? No birds so specialise on a diet 
of snails as the thrushes ; and these birds, of any species, are particularly 
vulnerable to frost. Thrushes have been killed by our long Februaty 
frost, as, alas, I have seen, while the blackbirds, which are very numerois, 
have continued to look even more than usually perky. They are both 
hardier and have a more catholic appetite than the song thrushes. With 
me they devour to the last scrap any rotting apple that is thrown oul; 
and the Bramleys and Scotch Bridgets are both on their last legs, 


Rare Guests 


Unusual birds have come to our gardens and the bird-tables that 
the kind Ministry of Agriculture has urged us to furnish with such 
foods as are permitted by the Ministry of Food. There are authentic 
instances of the appearance even of kingfishers (not mistaken for nut- 
hatches, one at scme distance from any water, another on the Usk. 
Both hawfinches and waxwings have been seen; but the chief lure for 
both was not the bird-table but the holly bush and tree. The wax- 
wings seem to be very widely spread. The numbers must be large, 
though perhaps the mobility of the bird has given an exaggerated 
impression of the total numbers. Has anyone seen a willow-tit ? There 
seems to be a growing impression among observers, at any rate those 
of a less scientific sort, that there is “no sich person.” The one bird 
under my observation that has started nest-building during the frost 
is the rook. The birds have been very noisy Mark Tapleys. 


A Reviving Craft 

I dared to report recently that architects were beginning to speak 
favourably of thatch, and was taken to task for preferring sentiment to 
comfort ; but the point was that the architects held the thatch to be 
both warm in the winter and cool in summer. The emphasis was not 
on appearance but on utility. How increasingly popular thatch—both 
straw and Norfolk thatch—~is becoming and may become, appears in a 
special survey made by the Rural Industries Bureau, a very wise and 
practical organisation, whicb itself is training some few young rick- 
thatchers to become house-thatchers. The art has several incidental 
advantages. It is not seasonal. A good deal of at least the preliminary 
work can be carried on in the worst of wintry weather ; and after all, 
in old days at any rate, the harvesting of sedge and reeds used to be 
always celebrated in the Fens as soon as a bearing frost was vouchsafed 
and the produce could be carried off on sledges. Thatching 
a real craft, and it is found that the best of the craftsmen extend their 
skill into such ancillary crafts as “the making of coiled mats, armchair 
seats and backs, Jog baskets, straw plaiting” and other like jobs. The 
Stationery Office has issued a half-crown pamphlet on pbuilding materials, 
in which thatching is especially recommended, and the Ministry of 
Agriculture in its journal has given no little emphasis to the subject. 


is itselt 


The Cruellest Trap 

On the subject of the Ministry, humanitarians fear, not without 
reason, that one clause in the new Act gives permanent and official licence 
for the use of the steel-toothed trap in the open. This trap is 4 
devilish instrument. It wounds birds and domestic animals as well 
as the rabbits and vermin for which it is usually set. The last animal 
I saw in one was a fox, but the one-footed bird has become a common- 
place during the war. It is more than time that at least the old 
limitations to its use were re-inforced—if its total prohibition cannot 
be granted. 


In My Garden 
What a protection snow may be has been palpably shown in this 
long frost, though some bush flowers, such as the naked flowered 
jasmin, have been scotched. Ground flowers, including the humble 
lungwort, have kept their freshness, and the spears of the bulbs hav: 
lengthened. Snowdrops have been delayed ; but they are the best of 
frost-resisters, partly from the drooped head of their modesty, partly 
from a peculiar virtue, discovered, I think, by the great Austrian botanist 
Kerner, so well adapted into English by Oliver. The cup carries, be- 
sides its beautiful drop of colour, a drop of permanently warm air. 
W. BeacH THOMAS 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Godfather to a Nation 


By W. E. Woodward. 





America’s Godfather. (Secker 


18s.) 


Tom Paine : 

and Warburg. 
Tuts makes very enjoyable reading. If a life full of incident provides 
good matter for biography, Tom Paine is almost the perfect subject. 
Between the ages of thirteen and forty-six he had seventeen jobs, 
ranging from apprentice stay-maker to Secretary of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of Congress ; he was at different times, in addi- 
tion, a shopkeeper, an editor and an inventor. An American citizen, 
an English outlaw, an honorary M.A. of Pennsylvania University, 
a French citizen and a member of the Convention, he was a prisonet 
under the Terror and the subject of scurrilous attacks in the Press 
during his final years in America. When he died there were four 


mourners for this public figure of three nations, and The New Yerk 
Post said he had “ lived long, done some good and much harm.” 

He is of great interest to the student of political thought. Just 
because he was primarily a great journalist and propagandist, we 
can follow in his writings, particularly in Common Sense, The 
Rights of Man and Agrarian Justice, the use in active controversy 
of the débris of the more finished theories of the time. Natural- 
right concepts rub shoulders with those of utilitarianism: the pre- 
established social harmony of Adam Smith and a trend that in- 
fluenced the social anarchy of Godwin mingle with a collectivist 
view of taxation. Nor was he unoriginal. It is doubtful whether 
there is a better statement, at his date, of the notion of representative 
government as a means of identification of the interests of govern- 
ment and governed. He occupies, moreover, a very special position 
as the interpreter of the revolution of his time. He is interesting, 
too, as aman. The whole of the career that made him famous began 
only after his arrival in America in his thirty-eighth year. 

He was not modest. In The Rights of Man he says of Common 
Sense that “the success it met with was beyond anything since the 
invention of printing.” He believed that he had “arrivec at a new 
excellence in political literature.” On the other hand, he was appat- 
ently generous and human:. When he was Clerk of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, he gave about a third of his annual salary to start a 
relief fund for the army, and in outlining proposals for financial 
reform in the second part of The Rights of Man he remembered 
in a special word about the salaries of his old colleagues, the 
excise officers, on whose behalf he had undertaken, twenty years 
before, the first of his writings. He seems to have been as interested 
in his inventions as in his politics, in the Age of Reason and the 
Church of Theophilanthropy as in pamphleteering. We have his 
own statement that, at least in one period in France, he engaged 
in “marbles, Scotch hops, battledores, &c.” 

Unfortunately, and in spite of an output of biographies at the 
rate of about one a decade over the last half-century, there are 
considerable gaps in our knowledge of Paine’s life, both on the 
personal side and on the process of self-education in which he 
developed his ideas. Mr. Woodward’s book is noi designed to fill 
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these gaps. It is a popular life, written in the first place, as the 
sub-title implies, for Americans, and with the view of helping 
towards clearing Paine’s reputation in America, (This is an interest- 
ing sidelight on that country. We produced the earliest vilifying 
“life” ; but who in this country has thought for many years that 
Paine’s name needed clearing? Even the American compiler of the 
bibliography in Halévy’s Philosophical Radicalism said that Conway’s 
life of Paine, published in 1892, had “ destroyed the early scandals 
about Paine.” Presumably some survived.) There is a temptation 
for the biographer of Paine to draw on the imagination in order to 
fill some of the gaps. Mr. Woodward has resisted this. The amount 
of space devoted to the American part of the story is also not dis- 
proportionate, and some will find it interesting to see how this phase 
fits in with the English and French phases about which more is 
generally known here. There are some quite considerable extracts 
from the writings. 

Paine’s relation to the thought of his time is not brought out in 
much detail, but this could not be expected in a popular book. 
What might have been avoided is a tendency to talk down to the 
reader in the style of a school history-book. The passages in which 
Mr. Woodward writes in this way are annoying because he shows 
in the greater part of the book a capacity for quite normal and 
straightforward writing. There is a frontispiece and there are 
thirteen illustrations ; but it is a pity that the book is priced at 
eighteen shillings. Witrrip Harrison. 


Salvage Work 
On Trust for the Nation. By Clough Williams-Ellis. (Paul Elek. 25s, 


SINCE the foundation of the National Trust we have had fifty years 
of rapid social change and physical development. Authority and taste 
had long previously been divorced ; and planning, which among other 
things seeks their re-marriage, has been finding its way all too slowly. 
In this situation the existence of the Trust was a piece of luck for 
the nation. Many buildings and estates of beauty and _ historic 
interest have been saved from demolition, wrongful conversion ot 
decay. Often the rescue has had to be preceded by frantic drum- 
beatings and appeals to philanthropy. The Chancellor’s ear- 
marking of {50,000,000 for public purchase and the planning laws 
recently passed and under consideration radically change the prospect, 
but should not reduce enthusiasm for the work of the Trust. Indeed, 
the publicity by which its supporters have stimulated so many 
voluntary gifts and deeds of preservation has done much to win ovet 
opinion to the need cf these new planning powers. Moreover, the 
Trust, which now owns 115,000 acres and protects half as much 
again, has a public status, and is well qualified to manage some of 
the properties that the State will acquire. 

Mr. Williams-Ellis is one of the stoutest champions of Beauty 
against the Beasts of uneducated commercialism and thoughtless 
neglect. His war-cry, if you attend to its content, is one of despair. 
The lady has it coming to her (as I regret to say he might express it); 
she will certainly be ravished and bumped off long before he reaches 
the picturesque tree-stump to which she is tied. In fact, it almost 
seems that her crowning glory—save, I suppose, for the single hair 
which draws him—has gone already. His natural exuberance, how- 
ever, contradicts his pessimism. At the top of his voice, with 
sanguine relish, with a delightful blend of literary allusion and topical 
slang, even with a masterful disregard of grammatical pedantry, he 
blasts and banters the Beasts and rallies the reluctant defenders of 
Beauty. Not without effect. The Beasts cannot but be deterred by 
such vitality. The onlookers cannot but want to help to preserve a 
heroine whose predicament excites such a gorgeous torrent of 
epithets. 

In this book he is at his most characteristic. It is, as he says, “a 
sort of guide book,” hustling the reader by a zig-zag tour across 
England and Wales from Northumberland to Land’s End and intro- 
ducing him to a selection of the National Trust’s hundreds of pro- 
perties. It has more than the normal virtues of its type ; and, if it 
has some of the irritating qualities also, I hardly see how they could 
be entirely avoided in a form that compels the concentration of his- 
tory, geography and anecdote into nutshell paragraphs. A ruthless 
editorial pruning of adjectives and adverbs would have improved it. 
But Mr. Williams-Ellis confesses that as an architect he centres his 
interest on the Baroque ; and I can both justify and criticise him by 
saying in his own words: “ He . . . has thus astonishingly gone as near 
as was possible to actually practising what he so eloquently preaches.” 
Such writing is not in fashion. But few writers (or architects) of 
fashion, even if they possess the Baroque sense of fundamental form, 
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“The property which this mould possessed was 
christened penicillin ; it has saved, and will increasingly 
save, millions of human lives. It was a chance in many 
million millions that a spore of this fungus should alight 
that September upon Alexander Fleming’s saucer. . . 
The problem thereafter was how to isolate so variable and 
elusive an element . . . The story of how penicillin was 
found and isolated is as fascinating as amy treasure hunt 
or any thriller. It is ably and clearly told by Mr. David 
Masters . . . This book is a delight and an excitement 
to read.”—HAROLD NICHOLSON in The Daily Telegraph. 
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have the Baroque inventiveness and wit in which Mr. Williams-Ellis 
is rich. The gusto of his appreciation takes hold of the reader, who 
longs to test his own reactions to the buildings and scenes described. 
And many happy phrases remain in the mind for recurring enjoy- 
ment. : 

Some drawings by Barbara Jones, and many photographs, illumi- 
nate the text. But the general presentation of the book leaves some- 
thing to be desired. The lines of print are rather long for the size and 
spacing of the type ; the thin art-paper tends to wrinkle and buckle, 
and the maps at the end are reminiscent of a railway guide. Times 
are difficult, we know, but in a book dedicated to Beauty we look for 
the highest attainable standard. F. J. OsBorn. 


Not Your Sort of Socialist 


Democracy and the Arts. A Hitherto Unpublished Essay. By Rupert 
Brooke. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 6s.) 

Tue legend of Rupert Brooke—the fascinating, beautiful poet of 
genius dying prematurely on the Island of Skyros in the first world 
war—has so captured imagination that the publication of this long 
essay on democracy and the arts will come as a surprise. Most 
people are probably unaware that the young poet when still up at 
Cambridge .was an idealistic Socialist. As he told Dr. Hugh Dalten, 
then honorary secretary of the Cambridge University Fabian Society, 
in April, 1907: “I’m not your sort of Socialist; I’m a William 
Morris sort of Socialist, but I want to join your Society as an 
Associate.” Younger generations have been inclined to regard 
Rupert Brooke as a romantic, and to give him little credit for any 
social conscience. But many of his poems betray awareness of 
twentieth-century problems, and he reveals himself in Sir Edward 
Marsh’s admirable memoir, which precedes the first Collected Poems 
(published in 1918), as both practical and realistic. Rupert Brooke, 
like other men of genius, had a many-sided character, and much 
depth and passion as well as intellect lay beneath his great personal 
charm. 

‘Fhis hitherto unpublished essay, which was written in 1910 and 
delivered to the university Fabian Society, is not a great literary 
production, as Mr. Geoffrey Keynes points out in his preface ; but 
its conversational style does evoke the spirit of the eager young under- 
graduate in a most moving way. Reading it, one can almost see 
the figure of the lecturer as he addressed his fellow-Fabians on one 
of those happy, far-off days before the first world war. We are told 
by Mr. Geoffrey Keynes in his preface that Rupert Brooke when 
he delivered this lecture looked very much like the photograph used 
as a frontispiece. So, whilst reading the text, one can imagine him 
as he stood talking—his thick, wavy hair falling over his forehead in 
moments of excitement and the whole eager face lit with a boyish 
ardour. 

The young recruit to Fabianism had obviously given a great deal 
of thought to his theme, Democracy and the Arts, and the long 
essay—it is thirty pages—abounds in provocative ideas. Rupert 
Brooke foresaw the State-controlled society in which we are now 
living, but like most Socialists of his day he imagined the triumph 
of the Socialist-controlled State in too rosy terms. He could not 
foresee the havoc wrought by two world wars, and I think that he 
over-estimated the British working people’s love for art and literature. 
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He devotes several pages to defending the inherent good taste of 
the lower classes, and argues that the State could be a better patroa 
of the arts than the private individual of the past. This is un- 
doubtedly true in many ways, and there is no doubt that today the 
British working-classes are more art-loving than in any time in 
English history. But art is still a luxury to the average Englishman. 
We have only to consider the recent fuel crisis when the Third 
Programme and the intellectual weeklies were immediately sup- 
pressed. Beer and football are still more important to the average 
English worker than the pleasures of the mind. 

Sull, it would do the present Chancellor of the Exchequer good 
to ponder on Rupert Brooke’s essay. The present Government has 
done little to subsidise the arts, and yet as Brooke remarks: “The 
cost of endowing Art in England is absurdly small. .. . Endow for 
life two hundred musicians, two hundred painters and sculptors, two 
hundred poets and three hundred other creative men, keeping one 
hundred endowments for special richness in one section or un- 
classified creative genius, you would spend half a million a year. 
Half a million! I need not tell students of modern budgets what 
a drop that is.” In computing this sum, Brooke had suggested 
£500 a year, but admits that he thinks that half that yearly income 
would be enough. Even transferred to modern figures, his sug- 
gestion remains feasible. It is tantalising to wonder whether Dr. 
Dalton has forgotten his fellow Cambridge Fabian and the glorious 
plans they made, or does he still secretly dream of helping the 
arts? Ironically enough, contemporary British art and literature 
have become one of our main exports to the rest of the world, as 
any Englishman who has been abroad lately will testify. But, in a 
world bent on export drives, it is a point which seems to have escaped 
our present Government. 

Sull, if Rupert Brooke could return to England today, I think 
he would be cheered by the great popular vogue for ballet, by the 
large audiences for serious music and by the ever-growing public 
desire for good books. So perhaps his dream of the arts flowering 
under democracy is not so Utopian as it sounds. This book is 
admirably designed and printed, and does credit to the new fi 
of publishers who have issued it as their first publicatien. 

Derek PaTMoee. 





. . 
In Dixieland 
America is an Atmosphere. By James Pope-Hennessy. (Home and 
Van Thal. 8s. 6d.) 

Tuts is in a special sense a bird’s-eye view of America, for, with 
great sagacity, Mr. Pope-Hennessy has taken as his exemplar 
Audubon, the ornithologist whose evocation of the American land- 
scape is one of the achievements of American literature or of litera- 
ture about America. And it is, first of all, by his evocative power 
that Mr. Pope-Hennessy scores. A chill day in Maryland, the colour 
of the soil in Virginia, the stifling heat of a day coach in deep 
summer, the very feel of Washington and Georgetown, the lot 
land air that hangs over the South and is compatible with fierce 
bursts of energy (including criminal energy) and with an inbred 
prudery and intellectual timidity—all of these are admirably con- 
veyed. For “composition of place,” this book is most warmly to 
be commended, and such happy flashes of insight as the comparison 
of the Vieux Carré of New Orleans to the Marais will win, evea 
from the pedantic, forgiveness of a certain chronological looseness. 
(There can be no seventeenth-century hotels in New Orleans.) And 
they may also provoke the reflection that the Vieux Carré is stull 
less altered than the Marais has been in recent years. 

But there is another and more useful, if not more charming and 
winning, evocation—the evocation of the flavour of America, the 
friendliness, the openness, the candour. Mr. Pope-Hennessy ends 
with an account of a quarrel with an English friend into whose soul 
the iron of too long a residence in New York had entered. And 
there is plenty of ground for resenting the incurable arrogance of 
the English visitor, and still more of the resident who repeats the 
clichés of American high-brow criticism of American life. Ir 1s 
not merely ungrateful ; it is downright silly. c 








To ignore the powet 
of attraction of American life is not to be sophisticated ; it is to be 
shallow. And Mr. Pope-Hennessy does convey the peculiar lift that 
New York gives. He ignores the fact that the lift does not always 
last. A time comes (as it has come to me) when the once unnecessary 
luxuries of sleep and quiet are essentials—and New York doesn’t 
supply them. After a certain age, New York does not grow on one 
as do London, Paris, Rome, Boston, San Francisco. But what 2 
first impression! And how sterile it is to be blasé at that prodigious 
sight! 

But it is not in New York that Mr. Pope-Hennessy lost his heart 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMEN HOUSE LONDON E.C.4 
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to the country ; it was in the South, in Montgomery and Harper’s 
Ferry, in New Orleans and Charlottesville. Now the South is part 
of America, but it is not the most American part of America. 
Although the most terrible of American problems has its main 
centre of infection in the South, the South is a little out of it all. 
To be quite sure you really like America, you must be prepared to 
like Bismarck, North Dakota, as well as Montgomery, Alabama. 
Mr. Pope-Hennessy is so soaked in the Southern point of view that 
he defends the Americanism of Montgomery in the revealing 
sentence: “It is as American as Houston, Texas, or as Nashville, 
Tennessee.” All three are Southern cities, and Nashville, at least, 
is as conscious of the “ War between the States” as Montgomery 
can be. It is usually when the Southerner (as is noted here) leaves 
the South that he becomes most attractive; loses his maddening 
provincialism and his preoccupation with the tragic and heroic past 
(now over eighty years gone). But those places in the South which 
are not almost totally devoted to the cult of the dead, places like 
Chapel Hill or Birmingham, are not the parts of the South Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy visited or, at any rate, not the parts he tells us about. 
But he tells us about so much more. He illustrates the foolish 
savagery of the American conservatives by an account of the indecent 
joy with which the news of Roosevelt’s death was received in a 
Washington drawing-room. Equally illuminating was the explana- 
tion given him of the Jefferson Memorial—that it was a Democratic 
racket, a reply to the Republican Lincoln Memorial. (The Jefferson 
Memorial is not a Greek temple, by the way, but a not very exciting 
copy of the Pantheon. Mr. Jefferson, a learned student and practi- 
tioner of architecture, would have thought the difference important.) 
Again and again, the reader who knows America will get the 
pleasures of recollection, the penetrating judgement or happy 
instance that brings back the flavour of that astonishing country. 
I got it most by the insistence on the loneliness and savagery of 
the American land; by the impression given the traveller that, were 
human vigilance relaxed for a moment, the earth would lapse into 
the wilderness ; the bear, the wolf, the Sereca, the Mohican appear 
in a flash in the undergrowth of the Palisades, in the shadow of 
the Empire State Building. And the traveller whose journey has 
been made only by book will get more of the flavour of America 
from this essay than from thick, solemn, “ accurate” but unintelli- 
gent tomes. D. W. Brocan. 


Victorian Countryman 


The Story of My Heart. By Richard Jefferies. (Staples Press. 5s.) 
——A Classic of English Farming: Hodge and His Masters. 
By Richard Jefferies. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.)—~—Richard 
Jefferies and His Countryside. By Reginald Arkell. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 
IN periods of stress it is natural to turn to rural things, since 
they give a feeling of permanence and safety. This may explain the 
almost simultaneous appearance of three Jefferies reprints. The first 
two of these at least should be read with delight, for, though 
Jefferies has been dead sixty years and lived his brief thirty-nine 
years in the heyday of Victorian prosperity which seems far away 
today, he is such an original and so truthful that period has left 








To be Published March 28th 


THE ATTACK ON ST. NAZATRE 


By Commander R. E. D. RYDER, Y.C., R.N. 
Preface by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Charles Forbes, G.C.B. 


All that went to make and accomplish this gallant and heroic exploit 
is described in stirring detail by the Commander of the naval forces 
that were engaged in it. Illustrations and Diagrams. 6s. net. 


WORDS ANCIENT AND 
MODERN 


By Professor ERNEST WEEKLEY 
Professor Weekley’s two works “ Words Ancient and Modern” and 
“More Words Ancient and Modern” have been combined, revised, 
and extended in this volume to include the latest discoveries of this 
fascinating authority on word lore. Ts. 6d. net. 
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little mark ‘on him. There is, of course, some loose writing ang 
lapses into bad taste—which is dated bad taste now—due to the 
solitude and defectiveness of his education (“For ladies are ng 
always quite ready with the why and wherefore”); but these super. 
ficial flaws are unimportant against his flood of feeling or mountaig 
of accurate observation, 

The Story of My Heart kas been called a prose poem, and Certainly 
its heightened nature-descriptions with their alliteration and str 
rhythm must be read like poetry. It has also been called—and is 
extravagant, showing the sick man’s dreams of strength: “If ] 
could have the bow of Ninus, and the earth full of wild bulls ang 
lions .. 
flashes: “When will it be possible to be certain that the capacity 
of a single atom has been exhausted?” But the chief impression 
after rereading this “autobiography,” this history (pondered for 
seventeen years and then written because of “an_ irresistible 
impulse”) of “that inner consciousness which aspires,” is of its 
genuineness. Jefferies before his Wiltshire countryside had certain 
experiences which must be called “mystic” for want of a better 
word. Time ceased for him; he felt rapture. This he describes 
in highly emotional prose which yet never loses the accent of truth, 
The fact that others who had similar experiences—Tennyson with 
his “ Behold, we know not anything,” Emily Bronté, and, above all, 
D. H. Lawrence—come to mind as one reads is a further proof 
of veracity, of the unity of human experience. With all its other 
qualities of picturesque description and energetic statement, The 
Story of My Heart strikes one, again—and “strikes” is the righ 
word for its effect—as chiefly a competent statement about an 
experience which has perhaps been too much discounted in the last 
half-century. 

Hodge and his Masters is Jefferies at the opposite extreme—the 
practical countryman standing off and without idealisation creating 
a picture by recording detail after detail—taking, for example, three 
pages to describe the furniture, “sacks, bags, boxes, parcels” of 
a rural station. As Henry Williamson says in his introduction to this 
edition, the book holds “almost the entire world of mid-Victorian 
country life.” The world is old enough to be historical, since the 
essays appeared first in a newspaper in 1879, and we are shown 
agriculture on the brink of the depression which was mitigated 
only by the two wars. But many conditions do not change—notably 
the weather—and there is much of contemporary interest, too, 
Jefferies stresses the unbreakable bond between agriculture and 
industry. Indeed the chief implied moral of the book is the need 
for planning. But it is no treatise. It is a series of sober portraits— 
recalling Crabbe—showing life as made up of work, money and 
meals, with a littl more worry than joy. One asks oneself why the 
journalism of 1879 should still be so readable and satisfying. It is 
not Only the lively prose; it is again the truthfulness. In Hodge 
and his Masters we are getting as much the real thing as in The Ston 
of My Heart; only at a different level. 

here is not much to be said for the sketch of Jefferies by Reginald 
Arkell, except that the author knows the Wiltshire countryside. It 
is chatty, disconnected and slight, with much extraneous mattet, 
and in any case there is already the conscientious life by Edward 
Thomas. It has, however, some photographs, and all who read 
the first two books will agree that Jefferies “has a message fora 
post-war generation lost and bewildered in a maze of material 
things "—though they may object to the word “message.” 

GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 





| Fiction 
The Place of the Lion. By Charles Williams. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Between the Twilights. By Dorothy Charques. (Hamish Hamilton 
9s. 6d.) 
Sweet Confusion. By Norman Denny. (John Lane. 9s. 6d.) 
A Pin’s Fee. By Peter de Polnay. (Hutchinson. 9s. 6d.) 
Mr. GOLLANCz does well to reprint The Place of the Lion, fits 
published sixteen years ago, in his Connoisseur’s Library of Strang 
Fiction. A scholar, a poet and a novelist, the late Charles William 
was one of the most remarkable men of letters of our times. As! 
novelist he was entirely original, and in his novels he found plac 
not only for his fantastic imagination but also for his scholarshif 
and his poetry, besides wit and serenity of mood, the rarest qualit! 
in contemporary writing. His novels were always thrillers, be 
intellectual, philosophical, theological thrillers in which the super 
natural agents of good and evil fight out their eternal battle for 
soul of man. i 
In The Place of the Lion, the action of which takes place m! 
small town in the Home Counties, it is as though the Platonic Form 


-” To the reader of today it has astonishingly modem } 
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Benjamin Franklin's 
Aulobiographical Writings 
Selected and Edited by CARL VAN DOREN 
The life of Benjamin Franklin as revealed not only in his famous 
Autobiography but also in many other autobiographical writings, 


which are here assembled for the first time. 
TO BE PUBLISHED MARCH 17TH. 25/- net 


But to what Purpose 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CONTEMPORARY. 

By E. L. GRANT WATSON 
“ A candid searching autobiography . . . the life of a man who has 
felt with unusual intensity the conflicts of our times.”—DEsMOND 
MacCartay, Sunday Times. 12/6 net 


Rebellion in Palestine 

By JOHN MARLOWE 
“Mr. Marlowe writes as one who has seen the administrative 
problems in Palestine at close quarters . . . Again and again he 
exposes opportunities thrown away.”—Church Times. “A _ real 
appreciation of the historical and geographical setting against 
which the whole problem must be viewed.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. 12/6 net 


Songs and Lyrics from 
the English Playbooks 
Edited by Dr. F. S. BOAS, LL.D., D.Litt. 
DECORATED BY HANS TISDALL 


“A scholarly and comprehensive collection.”—Sphere. “* The book 
Dr. Boas has made is a very lovely one . . . beautifully printed and 
nobly decorated.”’— Spectator. 

REPRINT NOW READY. 15/- net 
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Do you wish to further the 
Gospel at home and abroad? 


How can it be done if you cannot go yourself? 


IT can be done, and is being done by Christian Literature, but the Church 
cannot produce fast enough for the thousands of new readers. The 
UNITED SOCIETY FOR CHRISTIAN LITERATURE has been meeting some 
of the need since 1799. But in view of Mass Literacy Campaigns there 
is an urgent call for greater efforts. Will you help to turn cash into 
Literature by sending a donation or annual subscription to: 


The Secretaries Dept. S.21 
U.S.C.L. 


R.T.S. 1799 C.L.S. (India and Africa) 1858 C.L.S. (China) 1884 
DORAN COURT, REIGATE ROAD, REDHILL, SURREY 




















HERBERT JENKINS 
Just Out: 


J. B. SALMOND 
The Toby Jug 


** Freshly original, the narrative plan is worked out with 
skilful artistry . . . a story marked by dramatic force, rich 
colour in description.’’—Scotsman. 


PETER TRAILL 


The Deceiving Mirror 
“Clever murder mystery with all the qualities of a first- 
class thriller. Excellent in characterization, plot and 
treatment.’’—Daily Graphic. 
8/6 net each 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD. - 











WORLD TODAY 


for those who want the facts 


% Issued from Chatham House, 
the independent, non-party organisation whose sole 
object is to give facts about international affairs. 


%& Gives the extra detail, the full 
background which is essential to an understanding of 
questions vital to the well-being and security of all. 


% Monthly. Five long articles 
and several Notes. 12s. 6d. a year to any address in the 
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Dept. S. 6, 10 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 
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WINDS BLOW GENTLY 
Winner of the Prize Novel Award 


Ronald Kirkbride 


Author of “ ARMADALE,” etc. 


Mr. Kirkbride has real ability to make his people live in the minds of his 
readers—BETTE DAVIS. 

A family story with the greater part of the action laid in South 
Carolina, U.S.A., concerning the “ changing south ” and a Quaker 
family who settle down to farming. Cr. 8vo. 9/- net. 


RAGGED STAFF 


Rex Coley 


presents CYCLING IS SUCH FUN ! a book of Humorous Cycling 
Tours from the Isle of Wight to the Shetlands. 


Few men are better qualified to write of the humorous side of 
cycling than the author of these stories who has toured in every 
British and Irish county and confesses to no other hobby than that of 
riding a bicycle. Rex Coley’s cycling adventures cover a space of 
twenty years, and 1947 found him still revelling in what millions ol 
British people regard as the finest of all athletic pursuits. 

Cr. 8vo. 8/6 net. 


SKEFFINGTON & SON LTD. 


47 PRINCES GATE, S.W.7. 
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of the animal—lions, serpents, eagles, horses, unicorns—have come 
out of Heaven to draw into themselves all the earthly manifestations 
of their species and with them the souls of those men and women 
who seek the qualities symbolised by them. The painted veil that 
is life in Hertfordshire is being torn asunder by the reality behind 
it. Mr. Williams secures that “ willing suspension of disbelief that 
constitutes poetic faith” in the reader not by a careful attention to 
naturalistic detail such as Kafka, for example, used in his symbolical 
novels, but by a Blake-like hallucinatory quality of vision ; he sees— 
and makes the reader see—with an almost overpowering intensity 
the Form of the lion, the serpent, the eagle and so on. So that to 
read Mr. Williams is not only to be excited ; it is to be moved in a 
quite unusual way, to be made aware, momentarily at any rate, of 
the transitoriness and arbitrariness of the painted veil, to be con- 
vinced of realities that lie behind it. It is like living in a gallery 
of Blake’s paintings. Mr. Williams was not interested in human 
nature for its own sake, but, as in this novel, he could create 
heroes and heroines of sufficient life and charm to carry his super- 
natural story. One day a serious estimate of Mr. Williams’s work 
in fiction must be made. Meanwhile, one is grateful for the chance 
to read again this dazzlingly brilliant book. 

Between the Twilights is an extraordinarily difficult novel to 
assess. It covers the life of Edward and Margaret Furness and their 
children from Mafeking to November 11th, 1918, and is the third 
volume of a trilogy that began, apparently, a century before. Mrs. 
Charques writes beautifully. There is not a page without its felicities 
of observation and expression ; e.g., “ Seth had worked like a slow 
thaw, unfreezing reluctance, opening closed purses and puritan 
minds,” or, “Rumours like long-tailed magpies flew about the 
village.” In her evocations of the Worcestershire countryside, Mrs. 
Charques has much of the exactness and lyricism of the Lawrence of 
The White Peacock. Her novel, in other words, is unfailingly 
delightful to dip into, and individual episodes have a beautiful clarity 
and poetry. With so much, it seems churlish to demand more ; 
but her characters seem to me faint and curiously elusive, as though 
not sufficiently disengaged from their background ; unnecessarily so, 
I think, because at intervals throughout the book she uses a chorus 
of middle-aged country women who are reminiscent in their humour 
and solidity of George Eliot’s rustics. 

The title of Mr. Denny’s novel may reflect his own confusion in 
writing it. For it attempts too much, and is accordingly disordered. 
It is, again, a family novel, and, like Mrs. Charques’s it attempts 
also to relate the family, the Ellistones, solid middle-class business 
people, to a historic situation, in this case the Munich crisis. But 
Mr. Denny also has to concentrate on the life of a well-meaning 
rather ineffective publisher who has married into the family ; Paul 
Merrion, presumably, is intended to represent the Liberal intellectual 
in the present age. But, zdded to all this, there is the story of 
Mr. J. Pomeroy Pinsent, as his name indicates, a comic character, 
a Cockney bigamist, nature-healer and lecturer in astrology, who 
symbolises, apparently, the old Adam, the source of poetry, which 
can never be regimented. The Nazi occupation of Vienna links 
his fate with that of the Ellistones. Between all these stools it is 
no wonder that Mr. Denny falls. What he can do—and he does 
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it very well indeed—is to shift his characters from scene to entirely 
different scene with unfailing assurance and the illusion of truth, 
Directors’ meetings, publishers’ offices, theosophical lectures, yacht- 
ing—he takes them all in his stride. At least he creates successfully 
the superficies of modern life 

“ He liked to persuade himself that he was the worst kind of snob: 
a moral snob.” Thus begins Mr. de Polnay’s latest novel. All that 
this boils down to is that Nigel Ellis is proud of never having 
committed adultery ; and it goes without saying that before very 
long he doés. A Pin’s Fee is a squib, and a rather damp one at 
that. Its picture of clubs and pubs in war-time London and the 
floating population of W.C.1, W.1 and S.W. 3 is not precisely new, 
It is written in a style of tarnished smartness, and is drearily bright. 
It seemed to me perfunctory, and, when not perfunctory, pre- 
tentious. There is a good joke in the last paragraph of page 64. 

WALTER ALLEN. 


Shorter Notices 


The Penguin Music Magazine.—I. Edited by Ralph Hill. (ls.) 

The Penguin Music Magazine is one of a series of projected maga- 
zines dealing with the lively arts. It is primarily written for ama- 
teurs. The editor quotes Mr. Gerald Abrahams, writing in the 
Sunday Times, that one obvious method of presenting inforniation 
and criticism of the “right kind” for the amateur musical public at 
large is through musical journals and books “written not by pro- 
fessionals for professionals or by office boys for the Tchaikowsky- 
sodden, but by professionals for the people who have just discovered 
Beethoven and Brahms (and for the Tchaikowsky-sodden), by intelli- 
gent musicians who can write simply and interestingly and can show 
the newcomers the way about music without condescension or pedantry 
or vulgarity.” That, so the editor thinks, sums up the aims of the 
Penguin Music Magazine. Sensible aims enough ; yet one has an 
uneasy feeling of compromise—I suppose because it is not easy 
to know or to guess what precisely this amateur does himself know or 
want to know about music. The scope of the magazine is in fact diffi- 
cult to define; but in succeeding numbers—and I hope there will be 
many of them—no doubt this definition will become more clear, 
Meantime, there are some excellent things—notably Professor Dent on 
“The Future of Opera in England,” at the end of which he states his 
credo: “I, as one of those who entered musical life on the crest of 
the great Wagnerian wave of the 1890’s, would maintain that opera 
is, or Ought to be, the highest possible manifestation of music and the 
sister arts.” Those in whose breasts Wagner rouses feelings of un- 
ease should remember Professor Dent’s work for Mozart and Pur- 
cell. “The younger generation of to-day,” he continues, “ being as 
much obsessed with Puccini as the generation of 1846 was with 
Donizetti, seems to be quite unaware of opera as a profound spiritua 
experience.” I think the case is worse even than this: not orily is 
the generation of which Professor Dent speaks quite unaware of opera 
as a profound spiritual experience; it completely lacks the critical 
apparatus (i.e., knowledge of the art of singing) with which to judg: 
the drivelling nonsense it applauds, 


Book Notes 


BaTSFoRD are publishing on behalf of the Council for Visual Educa- 
tion a series of pamphlets with the object of furthering an appre- 
ciation of design in all its aspects—architecture, town and country 
planning and the fine and industrial arts. Clough Williams-Ellis 
in his foreword to Art and Everyman, by Hervey Adams, quotes 
Bernard Shaw’s jibe that if any picture were ever admired by as 
much as Io per cent. of the population then it should most certainly 
be burnt. “ That is indeed a desperate saying, and it is our job to 
make it a silly one.” If these painphlets reach the public for whom 
they are principally intended, the “job” will at any rate have been 
propitiously begun. Other titles now available are The Future 
Citizen and His Surroundings, by W. F. Morris, with a foreword bj 
the Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler ; Visual Pleasures from Everyday Things, 
by Nikolaus Pevsner, with a foreword by Herbert Read ; and 
Architecture as a Communal Art, by Professor Sir Charles Reilly 
with a foreword by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. The prices range 
modestly between 6d. ana fs. 
* * * 7. 





Hamish Hamilton include in a strong spring list four important 
books on different aspects of the present political scene. John 
Gunther, for a change directing his personal searchlight on his own 
country, contributes another of his massive surveys, Inside U.S.A 
His compatriot, Sumner Welles, in Where Are We Heading! 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 416 , COMPANY MEETING 
A Book Token for onc guinea will be awarded tc the sender of the first correct 
fn ° | SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 





solution of ihis week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
March 25th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. | 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 








































































The annual general meeting was held at Wigmore Hall, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1, on Thursday, March 6th, 1947. 
| Art the annual general meeting last year I accepted one challenge and 
issued another. You may remember that we had been told by an eminent 
spokesman of the Government that “It is up to the nationalisers to 
prove their case that there will be public advantage by nationalisation.” 
I said 
i) that your Board accepts the challenge to prove the case for 
private ownership before any impartial committee or commission 
which the Government may think well to appoint and charge with 
the duty to examine the efficiency of the Southern Railway 


and 

id) that your Board challenges the Government to prove that by 
nationalisation of surface transport a better or cheaper service will be 
given to the public or that the salaried or wages staff will be better off. 
I said also that it is a principle of English justice that a man is held to 
be innocent until he is proved to be guilty, and I asked whether it was 
unfair to claim the same privilege for a public utility company with our 
record. But the truth is that our existence in our present ownership 
violates a political doctrine of one of the Parties in the State, and for that 
| reason and that reason onily the noose has been placed round our necks 
and we approach the scaffold without having been given a hearing in our 

| own defence. 

The call today is for increased effort. I doubt whether the British 
Transport Commission will be capable of inspiring in its staff that sense 
of trusteeship of its good name and that pride of membership which we 
on the Southern Railway have always cherished as one of our greatest 
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ACROSS 8. ter the least temperamental pianist The uncertainties and problems of this ill-conceived Transport Bill are 
1. Was the Brownings’ marriage cere- 9 - omma ag  « (s.) adding a burden which only those who are closely associated with our 
mony an examp‘e of this? (6, 7.) 14. Does ont find no good in the sheriff's | Officers can estimate, and it is a burden which they ought not to be 
9 Doc the cumper's = Hee + tm? statement? (5, 4.) a called upon to carry at this critical time in our country’s history. 
oe | en Sn ee: Ca This Bill is followed by the Economic Survey for 1947 which, after 
, 17. Capsized elk cub. (6.) : 


10. Take an ell from Lord Hartletop’s 18. Is this what enables the diver to see? | Stating that the railways are carrying nearly 400 million ton miles a 
heir for an elephant. (5 7.) week compared with 326 million ton miles a week in the summer before 
1. ven ts enough fee . ome 5 19. Sporting author in the position of | the war, goes on to allocate to them a fraction of fifteen per cent. of the 
2. Walking on air shou be casy cnough 4 is 7.) he 
. eee ae — golf-balis. ( country’s capital equipment pregramme and to reduce transport man- 


in this case. (9 20. Kipling wrote of those between. (S.) ' 
13. For the fisherman who likes round- 22. Man who might snore. (5 power by three thousand! : ; 
about methods. (7.) 7 23. Are you short of anything, esks the The railway companies in conjunction with the road operators have 
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fg = a. Ci ote tikes ens - painter. (5.) produced a scheme of co-ordination, which, while not claiming to solve 
OG, é 3 " = eA - J 
17. “Old, unhappy, far-off things And SOLUTION TO all problems, does meet most of the objections to the present system of 
- long ago ” (Wordsworth). (7.) transport in this country and, at the same time, preserves that healthy 
19. The procrastinator’s favourite date. competition which is vital to efficiency. We claim that this scheme is 
<n ree 9 the best yet put forward and that no better one is likely to emerge 
al. rain ce (anag { . . = 
oe Bent cueetiied latest (5.) unless the whole matter is remitted to a thorough inquiry by the finest 
24. Ge for wood in cricket and be brains which this country can produce. It may be thought that any 
-. . aon ul. (5 “—- Government would have studied this scheme, put forward as it was by 
ak ee Se Se ast experts, and would not have dismissed it with the cold and confident 
26. Encountered a healing person. 13.) F a nn 
rejoinder “ We have other plams. 
DOWN Very well then, what are those plans? We have the Transport Bill, 


but the Bill as it stands solves no transport problem. 
Is this a Plan? And is this the time? 
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4. He comes back with «en empty re- for existence without adding to these problems and burdens a complete 
port. (7.) . ) upheaval of transport which must follow for many years if this Bill 
$. “Then on to Olympus, Their —— | . . anaes 
: q . becomes law. 
aboue M. Arnold : , . rey oe ———— a ae ee rae 
6. Travelling companion. (9.) Rehabilitation is an immediate necessity if this country is to survive ; 
7. Wells wrote in its days. (5.) (Tk € ; ‘ nationalisation is an experiment which may or may not be worth while 
SOLUTION ON MARCH 28th considering when the battle for survival is won. 
= 7 — = Inder the Bill the Minister has, in effect, dictatorial powers over the 
The winner of Cressword No. 414 is: Mrs. R. B. Natsu, Denholm, Under the Bill the Ministe mn : » Dowe 


whole transport of this country. Since the Ministry of Transport was 
formed in 1919 there have been sixteen Ministers of Transport. Con- 


tinuity of policy is essential to success in any great undertaking. Picture 
COMFOR I the INFIRM to yourselves the position of a future Minister of Transport armed with 
these vast powers and subject to all the uncertainties of political life! 
BY SENDING A DONATION which will enable us to bring | His position is transient and his power immense—surely an impossible 


5 ——— . YW . . . combination. 
comfort to the ——, OLD and INVALID people who look to The argument of the supporters of the Bill is that if there is to be a 


Berrow Road, Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset. 





US TO help them. monopoly, it should be a public one. Our reply is that there ought not 
DELICATE WIDOW and her Paralized Little Girl. Rent 21/- per to be a monopoly at all. The Road-Rail Scheme not only leaves the 
week, Income ceased at husband’s death. (Case 312.) “C” licence holder the right to move his own goods in his own vehicles 
MAIDEN LADY, aged 78, completely broken in health following a stroke. if he wishes to do s0, but also leaves ev erybody else the right to choose 
Funds urgently needed to give her necessary care and attention. PLEASE between road and rail, which he may not be able to do under the Bill. 
HELP. (Case 298.) “A democratic Government must conduct its economic planning in a 


manner which preserves the maximum possible freedom of choice to 
the individual citizen.” I quote from the Economic Survey for 1947. 
Appeal S. It is difficult to reconcile the Transport Bill with this laudable aspiration. 
To take a glaring anomaly in the compensation terms, what case can 


DISTR ESSED GENTLEFOLK’S be made for a scheme which reduces the income of one ~_ of ob ign 
Debenture Holders, the 4 per cent., by 19.9 per cent., and another, the 

AID ASSOCIATION 5 per cent., ranking pari passt, by 30.3 per cent.? The Chancellor of 

the Exchequer’s plea that the fall in income represents the value of the 

74, BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W66. Tre sury sussentee completely breaks down when one has anomalies of 


this kind. 


These are but two of very many pathetic cases. 
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analyses the dangers of the day, and discusses the manner in which 
foreign policy can still be altered in order to save the world from 
war. Richard Crossman, who served on the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee on Palestine with “the impartiality of total ignorance,” 
describes, in Palestine Mission, the development of an enquiring 
mind when faced with one of the great issues of the moment. And 
Sir Norman Angell, in his first book for seven vears, The Steep 
Places, discusses many of the great controversial problems of today. 
“ + o * 

‘he Century Library, a new series planned by Eyre and Spoitis- 
wocde, is a laudable attempt to make accessible once more some 
of the best English fiction of the twentieth century, much of 1t for 
long unobtainable. The twenty-eight volumes already in prepara- 
tion—six are due for publication this month—show a discriminating 
balance between such books as The History of Mr. Polly, which 
have virtually established themselves as classics, and books, such as 
Roy Horniman’s Israel Rank, first published in 1906, which have 
failed to survive. The period between the beginning of the century 
and the first world war is particularly rich in fiction which deserves 
a better fate than immortality on some collector’s shelves. Each 
volume, priced at six shillings, will contain an appreciation by a 
well-known critic or novelist and a full bibliography. 

* 7 . 

Gollancz are publishing on March 17th two books which have 
nothing in common except a shared birthday. The House Nea 
Paris tells of the by now familiar, bux nonetheless appalling, experi- 
ences of those who worked in the resistance movement in France 
Its author, Mme. Tartiére, is an American actress, married to a 
Frenchman who was called up to serve abroad with the French forces. 
She remained behind to serve with the Maquis, was arrested by the 
Gestapo, escaped by feigning cancer of the womb, and returned once 
more to her underground work on the isolated farm which provides 
her with the title of her book. Labour’s Plan for Plenty is by 
Michael Young, a barrister and economist and secretary of the 
Labour Party Research Department. His book, in his publishers’ 
words, “is an answer to the question, ‘ Why doesn’t the Government 
tell the country what it is driving at?’” 

* * * * 

Macmillan are publishing on March 18th The Last Days of Hitler, 
by Trevor Roper, parts of which have already been serialised in 
The Daily Telegraph. Mr. Roper has been given access to every 
relevant document which could shed any sort of light on Hitler’s 
problematic end, and, subject always to Hitler’s unexpected re- 
appearanc? at a later date, this book must be considered the final 
judgement, reached only after sifting all the evidence available. 

* 7 7 

It may be some time before we have the first authoritative book 
on the present-day situation in China. Meantime, a background 
study is provided by China-Burmg Vagabond, by Harold B. Ratten- 
bury, which Muller publish on March 20th. Mr. Rattenbury was 
a missionary in China for over thirty years, and just before the 
outbreak of war he returned on a nine-months’ tour. His is the 
story of the ordinary people in China living under the threat of war. 
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modern movement, prefer to 
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tobaccos for all those 
occasions when only the 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Mr. DALTON is discovering at last that the pursuit of cheaper and 
cheaper money is subject in the end to the same risks as riding a 
tiger. From his latest pronouncement in the House of Commons 
—couched in defiant but not very confident terms—one cannot 
resist the conclusion that he would like to dismount from his latterly 
very uncomfortable position but is apprehensive about the result. 
Significantly, he makes no reference to the possibility of any further 
move to a 2 per cent. borrowing rate, but is coment to re-affirm 
his belief that the appropriate basis for Government credit is 2} 
per cent. 

That, for Mr. Dalton, is a modest statement and has provided 
the cue for a downward revision of prices in the market. I do not 
expect any serious fall from these new lows, but equally it will 
be surprising if the recent peaks are regained. For equity shares 
the moral is that the process of yield adjustment to an ever-rising 
gilt-edged market is over. Fortunately, however, the dividends 
themselves on which equity vields are based are still increasing, 
so that the normal differential between the yields in the two groups 
is being maintained without any noticeable fall in equity prices. 
I should still prefer, however, to postpone purchases of the general 
run of industrials until after the Budget. 


BRAZIL THE NEXT BUYER 

Close on the heels of the sales agreement between the British- 
owned railways in Argentina and the Argentine Government comes 
the news that Brazil has initiated discussions on the subject of her 
sterling balances in Lendon. Rather surprisingly, these sterling 
funds are now disclosed as being as high as £65,000,000. Brazil 
would have liked to apply these balances in purchases of 
capital goods from this country, but the preliminary talks have 
made it plain that such goods are not available in any substantial 
quantities and will not be for some years. In the circumstances 
the Brazilian authorities have naturally turned their attention to th: 
1e sterling balances to repatriate British-owned 


pess-bility of using 
Treasury has raised 


tl 

itilities in Brazil. It appears that the British 
no objection to such a course being pursued and that some progress 
has already been made in exploring the pesition in general terms. 

By far the largest of the ccmpanies included in the repatriation 
talks is the Leopoldina Railway, whose Preference and Ordinary 
stocks have risen spectacularly in the market during the past few 
weeks. At this stage it is not possible to assess the possibilities 
for stockholders in this company, but there is ground for believing 
that Brazil, with ample sterling funds at her disposal, is willing 
to pay a reasonable purchase price. The senior security of the 
Leopoldina is the 4 per cent. Debenture, now quoted around £33 
per £100 nominal. In spite of the difficulties imposed by steadily 
rising costs, the interest on this stock has t 





been met, although 
irregularly in recent years, and payments were recently brought up 
to June 30, 1946. At the current price, therefore, there is a yield 
of nearly § per cent. In my view, this stock should receive its 
full par value if a purchase deal goes through. It looks well worth 
holding for its yield and the chance of capital appreciation over 
the coming weeks. 






A CHEAP COAL SHARE 


In contrast with the uncertain trend in most industrial Ordinary 
shares the nationalisation groups remain as firm as ever. Coal 
shares are, indeed, attracting support just because they offer a way 
into liquidity in about two years’ time, and in most instances still 
offer scope for capital appreciation. A share which has rather 
lagged behind in the colliery market is Partridge, Jones and Paton. 
This Welsh colliery undertaking has an excellent earnings record, 
dividends on the £1 Ordinary shares having ranged over the past 
ten years between 3} per cent., tax free, and 6} per cent., tax free. 
For the year to March 31, 1946, the payment was 4} per cent., 
tax free, so that at the current price of par the {£1 Ordinary shares 
are offering a yield of nearly 9 per cent. gross. Informed opinion 
in Cardiff is that the company’s colliery assets alone should justify 
a valuation of 20s. and leave something to spare. Apart from its 
coal mines the company has tinplate and steel sheet works, which 
presumably will be carried on as a separate undertaking. It will be 
some time before the compensation figure is known and the change 
of ownership takes place, but meanwhile holders should receive a 
satisfactory income return. The shares are a promising colliery 
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COMPANY MEETING 





TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING | 
SOCIETY 








RECORD YEAR 





MR. CYRIL W. BLACK ON SOCIETY’S PROGRESS 





THE ninety-third annual meeting of the Temperance Permanent Building 
Society was held on Thursday, March 6th, at the Caxton Hall, London. 


Mr. Cy rit W. age J rare F.A.I., chairman of the society, in the } 
course of his speech said: The ye: hich has recently closed and is no t 
ender review ~ witnessed taser. command mayne thay me the etary ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


of the society and the achievement of a number of new records. 





LARGE INCREASE IN ASSETS 


The total assets amount to a new record figure of £17,557,308, a figure 
exceeding any previously achieved by a margin of no less than £5,676,240. A YEAR of PROGRESS 
The great increases year by year in the amounts due to shareholders and | 

depositors are an eloquent testimony to the continued and increasing 
confidence of the public in our shares and deposits as a medium of safe 
and profitable investment. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MORTGAGES | | CLAIMS PAID in 1946 £11,924,754 


The mortgage advances completed during the year amounted in the 


aggregate 6,156,070, exceeding the Vi ecord fig by a margi 
geregate to £6,156,0 exceeaing the previous record figure Dy —— ADDITION to FUNDS 


of no less than £1,217,005. Reference to the mortgage asset 


balance-sheet reveals that approaching 90 per cent. of the total amount in 1946 : £8,343,779 


(figures taken from Annual Report just published) 





idvanced on mortgage is in amounts of not exceeding £3,000 each, and 

it cannot be too strongly emphasised that the great bulk of our money is | 

nvested in mortgages on houses of moderate size and moderate value for | TOTAI FUNDS £153 137 708 
which there is always likely to be a consistent and steady demand. I | | 4 K oo, 9 
desire to emphasise that notwithstanding the large volume of mortgage 

business transacted, your directors have not relaxed in the slightest degree REVERSIONARY BONUSES 

those rigid standards of prudence which it has always been their custom 4 

to observe. During the year applications were receievd for mortgages 


of an amount of upwards of £10,000,000, and such was the careful scrutiny ORDINARY BRANCH—4£1 per £100 sum 


to which these applications were subjected that the total amount actually : d lici titled t attisleas 

advanced represents less than 62 per cent. of the total amount applied for. assured on policies entitied to participate 
Turning now to the profit and loss account, I would remark that after in full profits. 

providing for all liabilities and for interest due to investors the balance 

. rohit fo t > > Vv F 3 ‘ ; o > “e T T r T 

of profit for the year was { 114,364, to which has to be added the balance | INDUSTRIAL BRANCH —Amounts appro- 

brought forward from the previous year and a transfer from war damage 1] : : 

ndemnities reserve Your directors are gratified at having been able priate to the classes and dates of the policies 

during the year to make additions to general reserve fund of £100,000 concerned, £12,318,392 has now been allo- 

and to contingency fund £10,175, as we have ever attached the greatest lin 1 2 he Ind ‘al B | 

mportance to the progressive strengthening of our reserves. cated in bonuses im the industrial branch 


up to date, £999,556 having been allocated 


As our cash and investments total nearly three and a-half million 
nds we may fairly claim a satisfactory degree of liquidity. on this occasion. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF . . 
I cannot conclude this review of the past year’s work without paying EXTENSION OF HOME SERV ICE 


a suitable tribute to our managing director, Mr. Ronald Bell, and to : p : 
; een 2 , : ). anv » pleasure 
every member of the society’s staff. They have had many difficulties During 1946 the Company had the ple asure 
with which to contend, not the least of which are the almost intolerable of extending Home Service to policyholders, 
striction 1 "very type dusiness activity is subjected today, : k _ . . 
ae ae e = wanes ripe Ee & bus petri os ty oe following the return of staffs from National 
and they have acquitted themselves most excellently. : ; 
Service. 
OUTLOOK FOR BUILDING SOCIETIES 

The uncertainties to which I referred last year as making it more than 

usually difficult to forecast the shape of things to come are still with us 


in an aggravated form, and the future continues to be dominated by = ° ‘ 
’ -—— . © ? § 
Political rather than economic factors. I repeat my conviction that the President and Chairman 


man who desires to purchase hi a nm ry) C 

for in the scheme of things as the man who prefers to be a tenant. Sir George rilley, F, LT. 
Nothing h ontributed more to the political stability of this country 
than the facilities for house purchase which have enabled millions of out 
citizens to become the owners of their own homes. The present tendency 
to discourage the thrifty is, I believe,.a passing phase and not a permanent 


trend, but it can and is likely to do much harm before the process is | Chief Offices: 


} 


feversed. Aft wnd discouragements levelled at the building ——° 
te undeserved and contrary to the principles of wise statesmanship. Ve f 
bel eve thet the bu Id “ $00 ~ : phone a: ie ir contribution HIGH HOLBORN, LON DON, W.C.1 


to make to national ] ‘ing. and so we carry on, confident in our 
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